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THE WEEK. 


——-oo—— 


LorD SALISBURY’S speech at the 
Guildhall last Saturday has evoked 
a chorus of praise at home and 
abroad—which is well deserved, 
provided always that his words presage deeds. 
There is no question that, as Mr. Asquith said at 
Bristol on Wednesday, he will have the hearty sup- 
port of the nation; and, to be just, the delay seems 
not to be our fault, but that of some other Power. If 
one can infer anything from the tone of the French 
papers, it is that the real obstacle is the sensitiveness 
and jealousy of France. We had thought better of 
the French people; but one cannot help feeling that 
most of the praise lavished on Lord Salisbury, 
especially abroad, is due to the fact that his speech 
helped to stay a great financial panic. Yet the need 
of intervention is more urgent than ever, as may be 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


seen from the terrible facts communicated to-day by. 


our correspondent at Constantinople. With Crete 
and the Lebanon astir, Greece on the alert, Mace- 
donia only waiting for the spring, and Moham- 
medan fanaticism threatening the missionaries of 
all countries alike, the time for patching up the 
Turkish Empire seems to be already past. But 
the lead seems to have passed from Lord Salisbury 
to Count Goluchowski, who has initiated a leisurely 
“ exchange of views” between the Powers on their 
proper attitude. 


CoLsTon Day at Bristol produced speeches from 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—not very instructive, be- 
cause he had hardly anything to say, except that the 
Ministry have very little programme, and that he 
expected there would be no increase of taxation 
next year—and from Mr. Asquith, whose oppor- 
tunities were greater, and who claimed, not unjustly, 
for the late Government that they had intro- 
duced into administration “new methods and 
& new temperament” which will survive their 
temporary retirement. On the same day Sir John 
Gorst, speaking after the Music Competition of the 
Board schools, at Queen’s Hall (a festival which 
deserves a great deal more notice as an example 
of the good work of the London School Board), 
sketched out an educational policy which, in secular 





matters, is all that can be desired, while in religious 
matters, if it means more denominational teaching, 
we may fairly set it against the simultaneous 
declarations of Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, which 
indicate that the Government will not attempt 
much. Cardinal Vaughan has formulated the Roman 
Catholic demands afresh. But he is less of a politician 
than his eminent predecessor. 


Mr. BALFouR’sS speeches in Glasgow on Thurs- 
day were not very instructive—which is natural 
when one reflects that there were five of them, 
and that the longest came last. There was a 
eulogy of the Primrose League, a rather fulsome 
testimonial to Mr. Chamberlain, some chaff about 
programmes, and an ardent vindication of the 
Ministerial decision to retain Chitral, based chiefly 
on the argument of “British prestige.” That 
would be better maintained by hastening a solution 
of the Turkish problem—if that be possible—than 
by breaking the pledge the Viceroy gave before the 
Chitral campaign. But Mr. Balfour is developing a 
lamentable tendency to cheap eloquence. It is 
melancholy to compare the merely belletristic 
writing of the “ Foundations of Belief” with the 
critical attitude of the “Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,” but we suspect the change is part of Mr. 
Balfour’s natural contempt for the world at large. 
It is notable that, save as to Chitral, Mr. Balfour 
touched on foreign policy only by a passing refer- 
ence to the promotion of international peace. 








On Wednesday last the Home Secretary received 
a very large deputation arranged by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, who 
submitted the resolutions passed at Cardiff, and 
requested to know the intentions of the Government. 
But Sir Matthew White Ridley had little satisfac- 
tion to give them. He set aside the law of 
conspiracy as a “thorny and complex question.” 
He promised only a general consideration of the pos- 
sibility of amending the Truck Act. He would give 
no pledges with regard to any extension of the 
Factory Act at present. And on the point of 
Employers’ Liability he told the deputation plainly 
that they must expect no concessions from him. An 
Employers’ Liability Bill is to be introduced next 
session, founded on the principles which the present 
Government maintained when in Opposition, and 
which will go “at least as far in supporting mutual 
insurance societies” as any opponents of Mr. 
Asquith’s measure. The upshot of the conference 
was that the Home Secretary made it clear that 
working men have very little to expect from the 
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present Administration in pursuance of the broad 
and sympathetic policy which Mr. Asquith’s career 
at the Home Office began. 


Tue lull in Irish politics, which has lasted since 
the Kerry election at the beginning of September, 
has been broken by the expulsion of Mr. Healy, as « 
punishment for his share in that contest, from two 
of the numerous executives of the somewhat compli- 
cated organisation of the Nationalist Party. He 
was expelled on the 7th from the executive of the 
Irish National League of Great Britain, a body con- 
sisting solely of Members of Parliament and elected 
annually at a convention. On the 13th he was ex- 
pelled from the executive committee of the Irish Na- 
tional Federation. A convention held in Dublin some 
years ago—-for conventions of the Irish organisation 
are rarer than those of the organisation in Great 
Britain—appointed a Council, to consist of all the 
Irish Members of Parliament and delegates elected 
from the branches in the counties and cities. This 
Council in its turn elects an executive committee—a 
body which; in practice, has very little to do. The 
Council at its meeting on Wednesday turned out 
Mr. Healy from this executive committee. The 
county and city delegates were equal on the principal 
division, while the members of the party showed the 
normal majority of about six against him. He retains 
his place in the party, in the committee of the party, 
and on the Council of the Federation. His friends 
will still have a majority on the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S settlement of the Bechuana 
difficulties is not very different from that suggested 
in these columns, except that the administrative 
authority of the Chartered Company is to be ex- 
tended not merely over the narrow strip on the 
south-east wanted for the railway towards Bulu- 
wayo, but also, apparently, to the rest of the 
Protectorate outside the dominions of the three 
chiefs who are now in England. The greater part 
of the Western Protectorate is a mere desert with no 
inhabitants except a few Bushmen, and itis not clear 
how the Chartered Company can do much administer- 
ing in those regions. The chiefs are to be assured a 
complete immunity from the liquor traffic in their 
territories. That is to say, while liquor may be 
brought through on the railway, it may not be sold 
even to white men at Palapye or Kanga. There is to 
be a prohibition area resembling that which was 
long maintained by the Dominion of Canada in its 
North-West Territories for the benefit of the Indians. 
In Alberta the prohibition law went when the 
settlers multiplied. Agricultural settlers must 
always be few in the Bechuana territories if 
the provisions as to land grants which Mr. Cham- 
berlain sketches are faithfully observed. There are 
to be British Residents in the chiefs’ capitals, 
performing very much the same functions, appar- 
ently, which Mr. Moffat has performed so successfully 
at Palapye for many years. The mineral rights of 
Khama’s country are vested in the Chartered 
Company under a grant by the chief himself: it 
will be curious to see a mining camp where liquor is 
forbidden. Khama’s independence must necessarily 
be somewhat lessened by the European advance 
northwards, but there ought to be plenty of room 
for his people—now greatly diminished by a seces- 
sion. It may be hoped that the people will, under 
missionary guidance, continue to progress on the 
= lines as the Basutos, who are also of Bechuana 
stoc 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the Western 
Australian dinner to Colonel Gerard Smith, the new 
Governor, was chiefly remarkable for the suggestion 
that the colony, which is developing so rapidly, 
should take a line of its own and refuse to put on a 
So long as gold-mining is the 


protective tariff. 





principal industry, only a rapid redistribution of 
seats is necessary to keep up comparatively free 
trade. But it is rather hard to see how Mr. Cham- 
berlain expects to bring about Australian Federation 
without some sort of common tariff for the island 
continent. , 


THE Government has decided on sending an expe- 
dition against the Chief of Coomassie,commonly called 
King of Ashanti, and the settlement of the details 
has been entrusted by the Cabinet to a committee 
consisting of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Mr. Goschen, assisted, of course, by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Sir Francis Scott is to start im- 
mediately to take the command, and a number of our 
best young staff officers have been selected for the 
service: The Government insists that the Ashanti 
Chief shall admit a British Resident at his Court, shall 
cease to trade in slaves and to permit human sacri- 
fices, and shall undertake to interfere no further with 
neighbouring tribes who are under British protection. 
On these points we can obtain no satisfaction, and 
the result is the outbreak of another little war. We 
cannot but regret the circumstances which render 
such an expedition needful, for at worst a war in 
Ashanti means a struggle against a deadly climate as 
well as against a somewhat formidable chief, while at 
best it means no increase of credit or prestige. But at 
the present stage it is only fair to assume that the 
Colonial Office has sufficient grounds for the step 
which it is taking, and it is at any rate satisfactory 
to learn that all the arrangements for the expedition 
are working with a smoothness rarely attained at 
the War Office before. 


THE inquiry, which is still uncompleted, into the 
railway disaster at St. Neots on Sunday morning 
last, seems to show that the accident is attributable 
to one faulty piece of rail alone. It is stated that 
the rail was made of the best Sheffield steel, and that 
no defect was noticeable when the line was examined 
as usual on Saturday last, But the fact remains 
that a part of the rail was of a quality inferior to 
the rest, and one is inclined to question the value 
of an inspection under which its defects remained 
unknown. Serious, however, as these accidents are 
—especially serious when they recur, as they have 
recurred of late years, on so excellent a system as 
that of the Great Northern Railway—there is a 
certain consolation to be drawn from the small 
number of casualties which attends even the wreck 
of a great express; and there is a certain moral to 
be drawn from the invariable immunity of the 
Pullman cars. There can be no doubt now that 
these cars combine the greatest security with the 
greatest comfort. It is to be hoped that our rail- 
ways will take the lesson to heart. 





WE cannot but regret that Lord Dunraven has 
thought it either dignified or sportsmanlike to 
reopen the unhappy contest over the America Cup 
by publishing an irritating criticism of his critics in 
New York. No doubt he feels that he was hardly 
used. No doubt the conditions of the race were 
disappointing, and its results unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. But it shows a want of self- 
respect and temper to abuse the umpires under 
whose auspices he agreed to race, and, after all 
that has passed, it shows lamentably bad judg- 
ment to revive a waning controversy, as his 
pamphlet has done. Lord Dunraven entered into 
the contest knowing the conditions he woul 
have to face, and even if those conditions prove i 
worse than he expected, and were so bad as to 
ensure his being beaten, it would have been better 
to have quietly submitted or retired. Asa matter 
of fact, the conditions were the same for both yachts, 
and it was only after two races had been decided 
against him that Lord Dunraven announced that 
he found the conditions intolerable. Even then 
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English people were ready to believe that he had 
good reasons for the course he took. But we must 
confess that his ill-judged pamphlet has done much 
to alienate the sympathy we felt, and to make us 
acknowledge that the supporters of the New York 
Yacht Club have ample grounds for the indignation 
they express. 


CONSIDERING the _ extensive pro- 
ABROAD. gramme put forward by the new 
French Ministry, it has not made 
a very satisfactory start. The election of MM. 
Poincaré and Ernest Carnot to replace MM. Lock- 
roy and Pierre Richard as a Vice-President and 
Secretary of the Chamber respectively is the 
substitution of two Moderates for a Radical and 
a Socialist. Moreover, the Ministerialists had first 
attempted to postpone the election till next year, 
when their party may be more compact and some- 
what larger, and had then resorted to obstructive 
tactics for as long as the rules of the House would 
permit. Finally, they abstained from voting. The 
net result is that three days have been wasted. 
They can ill be spared from the Budget debate, 
which the Ministry proposes to finish before the 
Christmas adjournment. But the cessation of the war- 
fare at Carmaux and the complete victory of M. 
Rességuier—even though he absolutely refused to 
accept the arbitration pressed on him by M. 
Beurgeois—has removed a source of possible danger 
and has given the Ministry an opportunity of 
strengthening their position with the Socialists by 
sanctioning the grants to the strikers’ relief funds 
voted by the Municipal Councils of Paris and the 
Department of the Seine. 





THE Communal elections in Belgium which take 
place to-morrow are interesting, not only as throwing 
light on the present political situation in that much- 
divided little country—a subject dealt with in another 
column—but as exhibiting the first application of 
“ proportional representation ” in a form akin to that 
which has already been tried in some of the Swiss 
cantons, notably Ticino and Geneva. In Belgium, 
however, the principle is only applied instead of a 
second ballot, and to such candidates as fail to get an 
absolute majority of the votes cast. Each party or 
group puts forward a list of candidates—a “ ticket,” 
as they say in America—and each elector has as 
many votes as there are seats to be filled; while, if 
he does not scatter them, but votes any one ticket 
entire, his vote also counts one for that list. When the 
votes are counted, such candidates as have an 
absolute majority of votes cast are first of all 
declared elected, and then, if any seats are still left 
unfilled, such lists are selected as have obtained a 
specified proportion of the votes cast for lists (as ex- 
plained above) and then the remaining seats are 
apportioned among them after elaborate calculations 
of the minimum quota of votes required to qualify 
for a seat-—-which are far too complex to describe 
here. But it may be said that elaborate arithmetical 
tables have been constructed by the Government, 
which it is claimed make error impossible; but that 
they are only adapted for the use of constituencies 
returning six members or less, For the larger areas, 
special calculators are to be engaged. The impression 
left by a study of the regulations is that the opera- 
tion is more like a very elaborate intellectual game 
than anything else. Such are the “oligarchic 
sophisms,” as Aristotle would have called them, by 
which Continental publicists seek to elude democratic 
rule. 


THe German Reichstag does not meet this year 
till December 3rd, but Herr Richter’s organ is of 
opinion that that is quite time enough. With the 
present disposition of the Government and the 
present composition of the Reichstag a lengthy 
se-sion merely means an increased chance of 





Coercion Acts and fresh taxation. Cvercion Acts, 
however, seem out of favour for the moment, though 
the legal functionaries of the Empire are showing. 
themselves more keen-scented than ever as tuo 
criticism of the Empire, and have committed them- 
selves to a prosecution—that of Professor Delbriick 
—which would be thought ridiculous anywhere 
else: while Herr Liebknecht has received fc ur 
months’ imprisonment for his address at the 
Social Democratic Congress at Breslau. How- 
ever, the Emperor has turned his anti-Socialist 
and humanitarian efforts into the channel of Moral 
Art. European culture (with the castle of Hohen- 
zollern in the foreground) is now to be defended 
against the new invasion of the barbarians by the 
dissemination of a six-shilling photogravure of a 
painting by the Imperial artist, which we shall 
merely describe as astonishing. Meanwhile the 
Socialists have made considerable gains in the 
Municipal elections at Berlin. 





THERE are fresh rumours of dissension in the 
Italian Ministry on the policy to be pursued in 
Abyssinia. One section, headed by the Premier, 
is said to desire to push on General Baratieri’s 
forces, so as to secure the complete submission of 
Ras Mangascia, who is stated to be a fugitive and 
anxious only to sue for pardon. The other, led by 
the Minister of Finance, declines to agree to a course 
which may involve an expenditure of some £800,000 
without consulting Parliament. The Emperor 
Menelik, too, has re-appeared on the scene, and is 
standing on the defensive a long way from the 
scene of action—his reported death by lightning 
being due not to a judgment of Providence on him for 
belonging to a schismatic Church, as a religious 
paper hastened to interpret it, but simply to the 
fertile invention of some bull of Italian Rente. 


THE newly-elected Municipal Council of Vienna 
has re-elected the anti-Semite chief, Dr. Lueger, to 
the post of Burgomaster, and so has defied the ex- 
pressed desire of the Austrian Government. Conse- 
quently it has been dissolved, and the municipal 
government is to be carried on by an Imperial 
Commissioner, probably until February next. We 
eannot but think that the quarrel marks the be- 
ginning of a much more serious crisis in the 
affairs of the Dual Monarchy than is admitted by 
the Vienna correspondents of the English Press. 
It is unquestionably a serious blow to popular 
government, and not less so because the voice of the 
people in this instance happens to be emphatically 
on the wrong side. The question of the refusal to 
confirm Dr. Lueger’s election has come before the 
Reichsrath several times in the past few days, and 
has provoked a series of scenes of the most disorderly 
kind. It has shown, moreover, both how widespread 
the anti-Semitic movement is, and how it tends to 
attract to itself all the other forces which make for 
a new departure in Austrian politics. Prince Liechten- 
stein, its aristocratic and Ultramontane leader in the 
Legislature, has had the support of Young Ozechs, 
German Nationalists, “ Christian Socialists,” ““ Demo- 
cratic” and Social-Democratic members in his protest 
against it, and he was only defeated by 118 votes to 
74. Now the bulk of these elements is distinctly and 
avowedly anti-Magyar—indeed, one reason for the 
refusal of the Government to accept Dr. Lueger was 
that he would have had to participate officially in 
the millenary festival of the Hungarian Kingdom, 
and that his published utterances rendered that 
impossible. It is easy, of course, to underrate the 
stability of the Dual Monarchy ; but it is hardly a 
hopeful sign that a large minority—if not actually 
a majority—of the political world in one half of 





I¥ housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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it should thus combine to abuse the tendencies 
dominant in the other half just when delicate 
negotiations are pending between the two. 


PRINCE FERDINAND has given way to the appeal 
of the Sobranjé and the supposed necessity of pro- 
pitiating the Tsar, and his son Boris is to be trans- 
ferred from the Western to the Eastern Church. 
Whether this will secure the recognition he desires 
is still doubtful. A pamphlet which appears to have 
attracted some attention in Germany maintains 
that nothing will induce the Tsar to recognise him, 
whereas that potentate might possibly recognise the 
very youthful Prince Arséne, the child born to 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg after his abdica- 
tion, whence it is inferred that Prince Ferdinand 
aims at securing the goodwill of Bulgaria in any 
case, and so strengthening himself against a possible 
pretender. But the idea of an infant Prince, and 
a long regency under Russian influence, suggests 
that the pamphlet is written by a Russophobe. 


THE retirement from public life of Nubar Pasha 
appears to have no political significance, though 
attempts have been made on the Continent to find in 
it a Ministerial crisis at Cairo. Mustapha Fehmy 
Pasha, his successor, is a good friend to England, 
avd it is hardly probable that the Khedive has not 
learnt to accept the situation with a somewhat 
better grace since his experiences early in 1895. 


Ir was announced on Friday that the Govern- 
ment of the Congo Free State had promised to pay 
£6,000 as an indemnity for “the irregular pro- 
ceedings” of its officials towards Mr. Stokes which 
culminated in his execution. So far, so good; but if 
the payment is not supplemented by a careful trial 
of Major Lothaire, we shall know what to think of 
“ British prestige” as upheld by our Government. 


Two announcements made by pub- 
lishers this week are full of literary 
interest, one promising us imme- 
diately Mr. George Russell's edition 
of the letters of Matthew Arnold, the other herald- 
ing the appearance of the biography of Cardinal 
Manning. Mr. George Russell's sense of style, added 
to the other literary gifts which he possesses, ought 
to make him an admirable editor of Matthew Arnold ; 
while Mr. Sheridan Purcell is the biographer whom 


LITERATURE, 
etc. 


the late Cardinal selected for himself. The Life of | 


Manning is to consist in the main of letters and 
diaries which he left behind him; so that in both 
the books that are forthcoming these two great 
preachers of opposing creeds will speak to the world 
again in language of their own. 


Some fine-art publications of the week deserve 
special notice. In particular we may note “The 
Annals of Westminster Abbey,” (Cassell & Co.), by Mrs. 


Murray Smith, a daughter of the present Dean. It | 


is superbly illustrated by. Messrs. W. Hatherell and 
H. M. Paget, it has specially drawn head- and tail- 
pieces, specially designed initial letters, specially 
manufactured paper, and a binding which is not only 
beautiful but eminently durable. Its frontispiece is 
an etching by Mr. F. Walker, and it is altogether 
a proper object of enthusiasm. We also note 
“Nooks and Corners of Old Pembrokeshire,” by H. 
Thornhill Timmins (Elliot Stock), a very valuable 
presentation of the architecture and landscape of a 
remote county full of local colour and survivals, 
but not much known to the travelling world, except, 
perhaps, as regards the St. David's district. And 
Mr. Fisher Unwin promises some fine-art publications 
which look very attractive—in particular “Old 
Dutch Masters,” a very important collection of wood 


engravings by Mr. Timothy Cole, with text by Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke. 





Mr. UnwIn also promises, amid much fiction, a 
novel by Mr. Harold Spender, “ At the Sign of 
the Guillotine”; and others by Messrs. Robert 
Buchanan, George Gissing, and Joseph Conrad (“ the 
Kipling of the Malay Archipelago”). Mr. Nutt pro- 
mises two volumes of Essays—‘ Jewish Ideals,” by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs; and “ Little Rivers,” by Henry 
Van Dyke. The latter describes the wanderings and 
meditations of an angler in Canada, Norway, and 
elsewhere. And here it may be mentioned that 
“ Making a Fishery,” by F. M. Halford (Horace Cox), 
is a book of information most useful to those whom 
it may concern, which is also guaranteed to be read- 
able. That is more than can be said of sporting 
works generally. The author is known to readers 
of the Field as “ Detached Badger.” 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday, Mr. Montefiore read an interest- 
ing paper based upon the accounts of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition to Franz Josef Land which 
have been brought by the Windward. Thanks to 
the excellence of the outfit and to the abundance of 
fresh meat (principally bear), the health of the 
expedition has been remarkably good. The huts 
lined with green baize have proved warm and 
comfortable, even in an Arctic blizzard, while 
football, hockey, and bear-hunting have furnished 
amusement and the exercise which is so neces- 
sary to health in the Arctic regions. The ex- 
ploring expeditions undertaken in the spring 
and early summer, before the departure of the 
Windward, satisfactorily tested the merits of 
several novel portions of the travelling equip- 
ment, particularly the aluminium boats, the Russian 
ponies, and the Samoyede clothing which was adopted 
by Mr. Jackson after his experiences in the Great 
Frozen Land. The details of geographical results so 
far obtained are reserved till Mr. Jackson’s return ; 
but it appears as if Franz Josef Land were resolving 
itself into an archipelago, as seems to be the way 
with Arctic countries when examined at close 
quarters. The Windward has brought back some 
“properties” of a previous expedition, notably a 
stethoscope belonging to Dr. Nield which has been 





' left frozen up for thirteen years, but is still, as the 
| owner states, in perfect condition. 


THe Right Rev. James Colquhoun 
Campbell, D.D., had been Bishop 
’ of Bangor from 1859 to 1890.— 
Canon the Hon. John Grey, rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring and son of the Earl Grey of the days of 
the first Reform Act, had been for many years a 
well-known figure in the diocese of Durham. 


OBITUARY. 








LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 








| 1 aes the point of view of his audience there 

could not have been a better speech than that 
which Lord Salisbury made at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet. It came as a boon and a blessing to 
the Stock Exchange, and the dreaded settlement 
which commenced on the Monday was made much 
easier by what had been said on Saturday night. 
Many stale bulls were able to get out of the mining 
— whose sleep had been seriously disturbed 
y the panic, and many a broker was saved from 
default. Probably the carry over in the mining 
market was on the average at prices some 5 to 10 
per cent. higher than would have ruled if the 
Prime Minister had told the whole truth about 
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the state of Turkey. We are not disposed to 
deny that this direct result was in itself worth 
attaining. The Bourses of Europe had fallen 
into complete disorder. Mining speculation and 
political unrest combined to endanger the credit 
and calm of legitimate trade. A war panic 
costs the country a good deal more than a small 
war. We could conquer half a dozen kings of 
Coomassie for what it cost us to get into a fright 
about them. It was, therefore, in a very real sense, 
the duty of the Prime Minister to do whatever he 
honestly could to allay the panic. 

But did not Lord Salisbury, in seeking to avoid 
Seyila rush upon Charybdis? De he not in trying 
to save the Stock Exchange encourage the Sultan 
in his career of crime? There can be no doubt that 
he overstated the extent of the diplomatic victory 
of the three Powers, and that he understated the 
danger from the revival of reactionary influence in 
the Palace and the Porte. A Turkish writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette gives an appalling picture of the 
composition of the new Ministry. Khalil Rifaat 
Pasha is an ignorant bigot, who won his success in life 
by giving secret information about this Master Midhat 
to the Sultan. Aarifi Pasha is an old and feeble 
creature who lives on what he can pick up about the 
Palace. Riza Pasha owes his success to taking 
Midhat into custody. Tewfik is related to the 
Sultan’s confidential chamberlain ; Meindak is con- 
nected by marriage with the Sultan’s wardrobe- 
keeper. He is dishonest and ignorant, and created a 
rising of Armenians in Sivas by his extortion. 
Zuhdi Pasha, the Minister of Education, is chiefly 
notable for having suppressed all the Liberal publica- 
tions printed during the Sultan’s reign. The Sheik- 
ul-Islam rose through his abilities as a spy. It is, 
in fact, a Palace administration. It represents 
all that is most repulsive and brutal in the Turkish 
governing gang. Its very existence is provocative 
of disorder, and so long as it remains in office one 
cannot hope to see any honest attempt made to 
carry out the promised reforms. When Lord Salis- 
vary said that the three Powers had got all they 
asked, he did not mean to say, nor on a fair inter- 
pretation do we think he ought to be understood as 
saying, that he was at all satisfied with the settle- 
ment. The history of the negotiations is one which 
has often been repeated in the East. A demand was 
made and calmly persisted in, but met with such 
delay that before it is granted it becomes practically 
valueless. The best plan of negotiating with nations 
of these habits is to raise your price each time on the 
good old Roman model. The public imagined that 
Lord Salisbury had pursued this course, and had added, 
as the Sultan procrastinated and things got worse, 
three European Commissioners to the detailed scheme 
of the ambassadors. This appears to have been a mis- 
take; he only offered the European Commissioners 
as an alternative. The Sultan preferrel the ambas- 
sadors’ scheme. This in itself is enough to convince 
most people that the European Commissioners would 
have been infinitely more useful. We cannot help 
regretting—firstly, that the three Powers did not 
ask for the European Commissioners as an addition 
instead of an alternative; and, secondly, that they 
allowed the misapprehension as to their demands to 
remain so long uncorrected that the mere acceptance 
of the scheme was considered in Turkey as well as 
in Europe as a practical victory for the Sultan. This 
misapprehension probably had a good deal to say to 
the development of disorder during the last few 
weeks in Asiatic Turkey. It made the Armenians 
more restless and the Turks more reckless. 

But when Lord Salisbury goes on to state the 
conditions affecting the future, we are on the whole 
in agreement with him, making due allowance for 





the fact that he spoke at the Guildhall at a moment, 
of financial crisis. The maintenance of the concert, 
of the Powers is essential both to make a due im- 
pression on Turkey and to preserve the peace of 
Europe. It is more normal and natural that’ all six 
great Powers should act together, though there were 
special circumstances which rendered the actidn of 
France, Russia, and England advaritageous when it 
was first proposed. It might have been eveti'more 
difficult to convince the Sultan ‘that England'and 
Russia were really acting together if they had ‘been 
two out of six instead of two out of three remon- 
strant Powers. But when the situation has bécome 
so serious that Germany and Austria are as anxious 
as we are, there is no reason why the whole force of 
European civilisation should not be brought to bear. 
So far, therefore, Lord Salisbury’s policy ‘will be 
almost universally approved. 

It is when he attempted to indicate from ‘what 
source the improvement in Asiatic Turkey must come 
that we cannot follow him. We think he over- 
estimated the personal power of the Sultan. An 
autocrat, if he is not bound by a constitution, is 
limited by his environment. If Abdul Hamid were 
Haroun-al-Raschid or Saladin himself, he could not, 
living among the decadent Ottomans of the nine- 
teenth century, do much more than keep corruption 
and cruelty within moderate bounds. We must get 
a Sultan without a harem and without a Porte 
before that Sultan becomes of much use as an 
emissary of civilisation. It may even be argued 
that Constantinople itself, with its traditions, isasource 
of weakness rather than strength, and that the good 
Sultan would have need of a new capital. In the 
second place, to say that, taking Abdul Hamid as he 
is, there is any hope of saving his subjects through 
him, unless through his fears, is allowing optimism 
to run wild. Hitherto he has merely tricked and 
laughed at the Powers of Europe. It would be rash 
to say that any single Christian is any the better for 
all their protests. The same brutes as ever—or 
worse brutes than ever—are in power at the capital 
and in the provinces. Through this Sultan we shall 
certainly do no good in Asiatic Turkey, and we 
doubt whether we should do much good through any 
Sultan. There must be some European Governor 
between the Sultan and his Christian people. 








STATE AND CHURCH IN THE SCHOOL. 





AY E make no apology for returning to the 

question of Education. It is, both as 
elementary and secondary, the most agitated 
question in our home politics. The factors needed 
for its solution are growing ever more complex and 
less easy of analysis. It is threatened by all the 
interests, and in the very degree they threaten they 
fail to help. Twenty-five years ago it was a re- 
latively simple question. The State was just begin- 
ning to lay upon it its potent and fructifying hand ; 
and while no one could precisely foretell the result, 
all were hopeful of benefit. Philosophical politicians 
had long argued that there could be no greater 
national concern than the education of the people. 
The creation of good citizens was the necessary 
means to the highest good of the State, and the 
means required for this production the State must 
realise. ‘We must educate our masters,’ said 
Robert Lowe. So we set to work to qualify the 
ruled for ruling their rulers. But in attempting 
to accomplish this good thing the State has created 
for itself a host of vexations it never dreamed of. 
Its least difficulties have been with the subjects of 
the great experiment. It has been easier to fill the 
schools than to find the way to rule justly the 
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schools which have been filled. Compulsory laws 
have here worked with marvellous ease and 
efficiency ; the people, for the most part, have 
been willing to be compelled. 

This is perhaps the most hopeful thing in the 
whole situation. The education of one generation, 
indeed, cannot undo the evils which have resulted 
from the accumulated ignorance of centuries. A 
more unpromising mass of material was never faced 
than that which confronted the educators and 
educational authorities our legislature had created. 
The dense ignorance and the sordid superstitions 
which had for ages ruled in rural England were not 
forces easily arrested or vanquished. The misery, 
the squalor, the sottishness, the brute-like ferocities 
of our urban East Ends were even more potently 
intractable. But the School Boards, for the most 
part, turned to their task with wonderful enthusiasm, 
while the central department helped on the work in 
the poorer and more backward rural districts. And 
£0, for the first time in our history, we have a genera- 
tion which has grown up under the régime of the 
school. The result has in many waysbeensatisfactory. 
Crime has diminished, intelligence has increased, the 
free library has been established, and, what is more 
remarkable, it has been used to excellent purpose 
by the very classes for whom it was intended. It is 
impossible that we should see the full results of the 
change; it will take as many generations to effect 
the ripening of all its fruits as it took centuries to 
produce those apples of Sodom which grew on the 
old tree planted in the days of ignorance and 
so well watered by neglect. The millions which 
the State spends on education are more certainly 
spent in national defence than those which go to the 
maintenance of the army or the increase of the navy. 
Persons, after all, are the strength of a State; the 
commonwealth stands in the common well-being of 
all its members; and only as we are able by education 
to form a people worthy of citizenship in a great 
community will the community be able, in the face 
of its external foes and of its internal struggles, to 
survive. 

But while the State has had small trouble with 
the subjects who have had to be educated, it is 
different with the agencies it has had to institute 
for the giving of the education. It is the machinery 
—or, rather, those who tend it—who have troubled 
our otherwise peaceful Israel. For one thing the 
teachers have become a power the legislators of a 
quarter of a century since did not know and had not 
to reckon with. ‘lhe growing importance of the 
teachers is indeed in many respects a most hopeful 
sign. We greatly regret that they are not even 
more influential in education than they are. We 
wish it were possible to see them, by virtue of their 
office and their training, made as potent in society 
as they are indispensable in the school. For the 
elementary school may open to the young University 
man an even more distinguished and useful career 
than the secondary. To give the rudiments of edu- 
cation is to determine the quality of all that is done 
in its higher branches. ‘To create the spirit that 
inspires the schools of the people is to affect the 
mind and character of the people as nothing else can. 
But the position of the elementary teacher will never 
be what it ought to be so long as the whole body is 
weakened and eclipsed by so large a proportion of 
its members holding office at the will of some irre- 
sponsible person, who is able to engage or dismiss— 
frequently for other reasons than those which con- 
cern efficiency in educational work. In a word, the 


reign of the parson is disastrous tothe teacher; forit 
means the subordination of one profession to another 
—the limitation of an office which has need to be 
most worthily filled, at the hands of an office whose 





occupant is less amenable to destructive criticism. 
Indeed, we do not know why the parish priest should 
be more highlyesteemed than the parish schoolmaster. 
The one has as much to do with the formation 
of mind and of character as the other; indeed, the 
master is a more potent factor of the qualities that 
make for good citizenship than the priest; his train- 
ing, too, is, as a rule, equal in its own order to the 
clergyman’s. The average curate has had an educa- 
tion little better than the average teacher. He may 
have had, though he bas not always, the advantage 
of having been to the University; but that may 
mean, as regards knowledge, very little more 
than having been at a training college of reason- 
able efficiency. Nor have we any real security 
that the parson possesses accurate Biblical know- 
ledge, or even orthodoxy of theological belief. 
The Church has known heterodox dignitaries; the 
Arian and even the Socinian heresy has existed 
within the Church as well as without it. And 
what has been before may be again. It would 
then be an immense gain to education were the 
two offices, the schoolmaster’s and the clergyman’s, 
more nearly equated, and the one saved out of 
the hands of the other. For education is not re- 
ligious in the degree that it is under clerical control ; 
but only in the degree that it is in the bands of 
a religious person, competently instructed and a 
competent instructor. Now, it seems to us a serious 
thing that the State should allow the man it main- 
tains to be virtually the hired servants of men over 
whom it has no real or direct control. It is as if 
the Civil Services were so subordinated to the bar 
that individual barristers were able to harass or 
dismiss men who had satisfied the public authorities 
of their competence to do their work. The matter 
would be such an anomaly and public injury that it 
could not survive for a single day; but we are so 
the victims of passion and prejudice, of tradition 
and cowardice, that we allow, in the name of 
the Church, injustices we would not tolerate in 
the representatives of the law even for a single 
hour. 

We feel, then, that education has more to fear 
from the sectarian spirit than from any other cause. 
This danger would be enormously enhanced were 
increased grants from the centre to be so given as 
to leave in those private schools which are called 
Voluntary clerical control to reign as unqualified as 
before. Money drawn from taxation is as much 
money drawn from the people as if it were raised by 
direct rating. But it has this great difference: that 
while direct rating carries with it local control, 
grants in aid do not. We feel that there is no more 
perilous and mischievous agency at work than central 
money too easily granted for local purposes; and 
when local purposes are administered in a sectional 
spirit for sectional ends, the mischief rises into the 
superlative degree. Imperial funds may be so used 
as easily to become a form of party bribery ; at least, 
it is a cheap way of escaping from disagreeable 
pressure exercised by those who, under the guise of 
friends of the household, are the foes of the State. 
Weall feel that to vote public money to — schools 
would be only to increase the profits of their owners ; 
but voluntary schools are private schools, and though 
the profits are not financial, they are quite as real 
and as highly esteemed as if they were. Two things 
therefore seem to us inevitable. First, that public 
money, whether granted from the centre or raised in 
the locality, involves public control. In education 
the State bas not done its duty when it has simply 
inspected or examined a school; the administration 
is as much the concern of the State as the education 
given. It follows, therefore, that the State should 
adopt means to secure that the schools which receive 
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public money be managed publicly, and in harmony 
with its own impartial and unsectarian policy. This 
would mean a representation of the central authority 
on the board of every school which receives a grant. 
And, secondly, as this grant is given for the good of 
the locality, and in order to the education of 
its children, there ought to be local representatives 
as well. The neighbourhood which receives a grant 
has a right to know how the grant is administered 
as well as what it amounts to. Till, then, we have 
the principle established that for the administration 
of public funds there must be public and civil control, 
no satisfactory solution of the education question 
ean be reached. This, of course, is a policy 
not needed where the public school board exists; 
but where such boards are not, such a provision 
ought to be. The highest end of the State is the 
protection of the meanest and the weakest citizen. 
This will not be done, so long as so large a proportion 
of the elementary schools are maintained by public 
morey and yet privately and clerically controlled. 








FREE MEALS IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 





HERE is a note of caution and of wisdom in the 
report on the feeding of school children just 
presented by a Special Committee to the London 
School Board which lends an additional interest to 
the recommendations which the Committee makes. 
The Committee was appointed at the end of last year 
“to ascertain the number of children attending school 
insufficiently fed, and to report thereon to the Board.” 
They set to work to examine witnesses and to 
collect facts; and although the non-Board schools, 
faithful to their obscurantist traditions, neglected 
to answer the inquiries made, the figures sent 
in by the Board School teachers for the week 
ending the 16th of February last have given the 
Committee a foundation to work on, and convey 
a good deal of useful information. The meals 
provided are, of course, not paid for by the Board 
Schools, but are supplied by the London Schools 
Dinner Association and by similar bodies, acting 
with the sanction of the Board. Admission to the 
meals is given “through the agency of the school 
staff.” The expense is met by a central fund, 
supplemented by local subscriptions, and in some 
cases by contributions from the more prosperous 
children attending school. In the week ending the 
16th of February, a week of severe frost, 122,605 
meals were supplied, and they were received by 
51,897 children, some 10 per cent. of the total 
number on the Board School rolls. Less than one- 
third of the meals were consumed on the school 
——. Ten per cent. of the meals were paid for 
y the children, but the payments made did not cover 
the cost. The remaining 90 per cent. were given 
free. As soon as the cold weather was over, the 
demand even for free dinners disappeared. 

The results of the Committee’s inquiry are, for 
many reasons, most instructive. For one thing, they 
prove conclusively that the children are in no danger 
of being neglected or starved. Both the majority 
and the minority of the Committee, who present 
separate reports, agree that, even in the exceptional 
winter of this year, there was no lack of means 
to supply the children’s wants. For another thing, 
they dispose finally of the theory that penny dinners 
to school children can ever be made to pay. The 
meals given are now frankly given as charity, and it 
is as charity that they have always been received. 
Again, the report dwells on the necessity of inquiry 
and of visiting the homes before free tickets are 
granted. Itsuggests the possibility of organising the 





meals upon some system of greater regularity. Above 
all, it recognises that “the experimental stage of 
this work has not yet been got through,” and that 
the workers are “not in the least agreed upon the 
best course to adopt.” In view of these considera- 
tions, the majority of the Committee recognise the 
need for a more exhaustive study of the subject, and 
recommend the associations concerned to “make 
continuous observation and record an integral and 
recognised part of their work.’’ For some reason, 
which does not very clearly appear, a minority— 
consisting of Mr. Diggle and Mr. Sharp—present 
a report of their own, which, while hinting not 
obscurely at the inadequacy of the free meals 
system as a means of relief, winds up with the 
rather impotent and contradictory conclusion that 
not more method but “ more generous sympathy ”’ is 
needed for the work. But most people will agree 
that to make this generous sympathy effective, 
nothing can be better than the systematic record 
and observation of details. 

The real significance of the report, however, lies 
in the doubt which both majority and minority 
suggest, whether, after all, the provision of free 
meals for school children is either urgently needed 
or desirable when done. The argument that it is 
mere cruelty to try to teach a starving child is so 
simple and so overwhelming, that most people, when 
it is presented to them, cast economic theories to the 
winds and promptly put their hands into their pockets 
without further inquiry into the facts. But this 
report would seem to show that it is at least very 
doubtful whether the children really want the food 
at all. Careful inquiries made of the children in two 
poor Board Schools in the East of London as to the 
meals which they received at home, point rather to 
improper than to under-feeding. The head-master of 
the Essex Street School; in whichfree meals were given 
in the winter of 1894 and stopped in the winter of 
1895, reports that he can find “ absolutely no differ- 
ence in the physical power and appearance of the 
children” during the two winters named. The 
minority of the Committee declare that “the lack 
of food, intermittent as it is, is probably only a 
symptom in many cases of a state of distress which 
is not effectually and permanently met by the pro- 
vision of a meal.” The majority wisely point out that 
actual starvation is not now the chief evil to be 
feared by the London poor, and that parents, even 
when hard driven by rent, by sickness, by want of 
clothing, and by want of work, will generally man- 
age to find their children food. Opponents of 
the system of free meals have —— urged that 
it was an inadequate way of patching the sur- 
face of poverty and of leaving the real distress 
below unremedied and unprobed. Until all the facts 
are known about any given family, they have argued, 
you cannot tell whether the children whom they 
send to school need meals or not. You are merely 
shirking the duties of charity, and wasting money 
which would be invalaable elsewhere, by setting up 
wholesale in your schools a system of partial and 
superficial relief. The fact is, as the report of this 
Committee shows, that the widest ignorance still 
prevails as to the nature and extent of the distress 
affecting the poor até their children in London, and 
that here, as in so many cases, charitable people are 
wont to do the first thing that they think of without 
really ascertaining the conditions under which they 
go to work. It is for its appreciation of these wider 
issues that we commend the School Board Com- 
mittee’s report. The methodical study of the ques- 
tion which they advise will not be given in vain if it 
helps to convince the public of the necessity of 
exhaustive inquiry as a preliminary to every effort 
made t> solve the problems of the poor. 
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STEAMBOATS FOR THE THAMES. 





T is not surprising that among the shareholders 
of the London Tramways Company there should 
have been a minority sufficiently large to defeat Mr. 
Sellar’s project for starting a new steamboat service 
on the Thames. A new scheme which involves an 
outlay of nearly half a million upon a trade which is 
necessarily in some degree speculative is bound to 
encounter opposition at the start, and we may 
perhaps wonder rather that Mr. Sellar obtained a 
majority of two-thirds than that he failed to get a 
majority of three-fourths; for of recent years the 
notion of an effective river service in London has been 
greatly discredited by the failure, for whatever reason, 
of the successive companies which have endeavoured to 
supply it. We agree with the promoters of the new 
scheme that it is foolish to argue from the dirty and 
unpunctual boats which have done the work hitherto 
to the possible results of good boats run at regular 
intervals. Still, a certain number of investors will 
certainly retort on this argument that the thing has 
not been done well because it cannot be made to 
ay, and not that it fails to pay because it is done 
so badly. Moreover, Mr. Sellar unfortunately spoilt 
his own case not a little by having to own to the 
trifling mistake of £150,000 in his original estimate 
of the cost of building the proposed thirty-two 
boats. Some shareholders, we daresay, argued to 
themselves that if there was this possibility of error 
in the known or ascertainable cost, what might 
there not be in the unascertainable receipts ? 
Nevertheless, the proposal was a vigorous and 
enterprising move, and we make little doubt that at 
his second attempt Mr. Sellar will get his additional 
thousand, or that, failing him, some other company 
will be prepared to make a trial. The Victoria 
Steamboat Association, indeed, is again reported to 
be in process of reconstruction, and if they could be 
persuaded to apply that beneficent operation not 
only to their pecuniary arravgements, but to their 
boats, their time-tables, and all other branches of 
their service, there might be hope for them yet. 
For the broad fact remains that for the last ten 
years at least the river has had no fair trial as a 
means of communication, and, until the contrary is 
proved, it is a probable assumption that an 
easily navigable waterway connecting centres of 
dense population in the biggest city in the world 
can profitably be turned to that purpose. Two 
centuries ago the Thames was the regular route 
between east and west, and though we are well 
aware that the expansion of London to the north 
has thrown it out of the centre since those days, 
there is still an enormous traffic between West- 
minster and the City for which it offers the 
straightest and most agreeable route. The great 
bend which the river takes between Westminster 
and Chelsea does, it is true, give the river an 
apparent disadvantage in the higher reach. A 
cabman who kuows his business strikes through 
Birdeage Walk, along Buckingham Palace Road, 
and through Ebury Street, if he has to take you from 
the House of Commons to Chelsea Embankment or 
Cheyne Walk, and the best steamboat will not 
compete with him along that route. But cabs are 
still a luxury for the few, and for the rest the ques- 
tion is one not so much of distance as of time. A 
fairly fast steamer will certainly take a man more 
quickly from Westminster to most parts of Chelsea 
than an omnibus; for the riverside parts, at least, it 
will be no slower than the underground railway, and 
certainly much more agreeable. Moreover, for the 
big working-class population of Battersea and the 
adjoining South London districts, such a river com- 
munication with the City ought to be possible as 





would be beyond comparison better than any other 
in cheapness, comfort, and healthiness. There can 
be no question about either the magnitude of this 
population, or the large numbers which necessarily 
take these journeys day by day. The problem is to 
establish the habit of going by river. 

Why is it that this has not been done long ago? 
The Victoria Steamboat Association will tell you 
that it is all the fault of the Thames Conservancy ; 
the Conservancy retorts that it is all the fault ot 
the Association and their boats. The case of the 
Association is that the Conservancy make enormous 
charges for pier dues, and that they will do nothing 
either to improve the existing piers or to erect new 
ones where they are needed. Furthermore, the As- 
sociation complain that labour is needlessly wasted, 
since they employ one staff for the boat-service, and 
the Conservancy another for looking after the piers. 
The Conservancy retort that they already spend 
much more on the piers than they get from 
them, and that they have had no demands for 
new piers. It is admitted, apparently, that the 
Association made a bad bargain over the pier 
dues this year; but that, the Conservancy allege, 
was their own fault, since they declined a reasonable 
offer which would have given them the use of the 
piers for £4,000 for the season, and preferred in- 
stead to pay the statutory charge of 6d. per boat- 
eall. Further, the Conservancy maintain tbat 
their own staff of pier-men, in addition to the 
Association’s, is absolutely necessary, if only in 
the discharge of their public duties. We will not 
attempt to decide between these various claims; 
but one thing, at all events, is clear. It is in the 
interests of the Conservancy to strike a fair bargain 
with any company rather than lose the dues alto- 
gether. Mr. Sellar intimated to the tramway 
company shareholders that the Conservancy were 
prepared to assist him, and we cannot believe that 
they will stand in the way of any rational enter- 
prise. The right plan, it seems to us, is that at 
present adopted by the London and India Docks 
Joint Committee in respect of the Blackwall Pier— 
viz. to charge a poll-tax on the passengers put cif 
and taken on. This would give the Conservancy 
a direct interest in developing the traffic. 

Frankly, we do not believe that the Conservancy 
has been the cause of the failure. It is not the 
Conservancy’s fault that the boats are old, clumsy 
and uncomfortable; that they offer no convenient 
shelter in wet weather, and no spot where a passenger 
may be reasonably warm in cold weather. Nor is it 
the Conservancy’s fault that their times are wholiy 
erratic—that two may follow one another at five 
minutes’ interval, and that for the next you may 
have to wait in an impious frame of mind for close 
on a full half hour. The prime necessities of a goou 
service are that the boats shall run regularly at in- 
tervals of not more than eight or, at the outside, te: 
minutes, that they shall have comfortabledeck saloons, 
and that they shall run throughout the year, unless 
prevented by ice or dense fog. To provide such 
a service might well be a tempting enterprise for 
the County Council, which has its say on the Con- 
servancy, and would be in a position both to improve 
the approaches to the piers and, with the aid of 
the Conservancy, to construct new piers. At the 
present moment, however, there is little chance 
of the County Council’s obtaining fresh powers 
for anything. If Mr. Sellar’s scheme could be 
made more acceptable to his shareholders by re- 
ducing the risk, we should advise him to make 
a start with a shorter course and reduce the 
number of his boats. Instead of running from 
Putney to Greenwich, let him begin by running from 
Chelsea to the Tower Bridge. ‘The rest could easily 
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be added later. But the essential points for success 
are good boats and regular service. If the service 
is to be interrupted for four months in the winter, 
and if the boats cannot be relied upon to come at 
any known time, the habit of going by river will never 
establish itself as a daily method of getting from 
one point to another. It will remain ren | what 
it is now, a sort of diversion for hot days in 
summer. 








FINANCE, 





ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet on Saturday evening has made a very 
favourable impression upon the Stock Exchanges all 
over Europe, and since then there has been a much 
better feeling. The recovery has been materially 
aided by the action of the French Government. In 
Paris speculation has been wilder than in London, 
for not only were mining shares bought in excessive 
numbers, but there was likewise a very rash 
speculation in all kinds of international securities. 
Operators being unable to pay their differences, 
most of the firms in the Coulisse, or outside Bourse, 
were embarrassed. This being represented to 
the French Finance Minister, he caused a meeting 
of the principal bankers to be called, and they 
have agreed to support the market. It is under- 
stood that they will take over at a price the 
securities held by the embarrassed firms, but that 
they will set themselves decidedly against any early 
renewal of speculation or any attempt to put up 
prices much. This action has reassured all the 
markets. It is felt that the stocks taken over will 
not be thrown in masses upon the markets, but will 
be realised gradually as investors come forward. 
The run upon the Ottoman Bank, too, has ceased, 
and depositors are once more paying-in gold. The 
political situation in Turkey is of course as bad as 
ever, but the worst of the financial crisis is over; 
and it is believed that all necessary measures will be 
taken in Berlin, Vienna, and Pesth to prevent fresh 
difficulties. Here in London the situation is now 
safe. Speculation here did not run riot so much as 
upon the Continent, and indeed the great mine- 
owners and leading operators have made immense 
sums of money by selling to the Continent. 
The chief danger that threatened this market 
was that the embarrassed operators upon the 
Continent would attempt to force sales at no 
matter what sacrifice, and that the market here 
would thus be overpowered, because nobody 
would dare to buy under such circumstances. The 
arrangements made, however, have removed the fear, 
and very good investment buying is now going 
on. It will be a considerable time, of course, before 
all the stocks that are held for sale can be absorbed 
by investors, and therefore it is not likely that there 
will be any considerable rise during the present year 
at all events. But everywhere it is felt that the 
worst is over, and that gradually there will be a 
revival of business. At the settlement this week 
money was forthcoming at very easy rates, and 
everyone in good credit was able to obtain the 
accommodation he required. The settlement, in fact, 
passed off more smoothly than was anticipated. 
There have been only very few failures, but it is 
known that large numbers were embarrassed ; they, 
however, obtained assistance. There is one case in 
particular which bears a very doubtful appearance. 
A firm of brokers had opened an account for an 
absconding secretary. As was to be expected, the 
absconder has not paid, and the brokers are not in 
a position to do so. It is, fortunately, an unusual 
case. In the other instances it was rather want of 
judgment than misconduct that brought on the 
difficulties. 
The recovery will be greatly helped forward by 
the marked improvement that is going on in trade. 
Here at home the volume of commercial business 





being done is as large as ever it has been in our 
history. Prices, too, are moving slowly upwards, 
which is a very satisfactory sign, as it shows not 
only that there is a large consumption, but also that 
there is very little speculation. The improvement in 
trade will, after a while, reassure the business com- 
munity; profits will be large, and investments will 
be on an increased scale. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of money will likewise help forward the im- 
provement. Rates during the scare have risen 
somewhat, but they are very low yet, showing that 
though the speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
excessive, it yet did not absorb very much money, 
and consequently that bankers are in a position to 
give all requisite aid to every legitimate enterprise. 
And it is likely that the lowness of rates will continue 
for aconsiderable time. Of course, if politics were to 
grow more dangerous and real alarm were to arise, 
there would be a rise in rates and a contraction of 
business. But if Lord Salisbury is right in the belief 
that the concert of the Powers will be maintained, 
confidence will slowly revive. 

The silver market is fairly firm without much 
movement. The great mine-owners are not selling 
much, and there is a moderate demand for the Far 
East generally. As yet Japan has not begun to 
buy, but the hope is still entertained that a con- 
siderable amount will have to be purchased. It is 
also believed that the demand for China will in- 
crease soon. The India Council, therefore, has 
again sold its drafts on very favourable terms. 
On Wednesday it disposed of the full 50 lakhs at 
a little over 1s. 1jd. per rupee. Trade in America is 
better, although as the time approaches for the 
meeting of Congress the belief gains ground that 
nothing will be done to put the currency in order, 
and that in consequence gold will again be sent to 
Europe in considerable amounts. 








METALS. 





HIS country is primarily an exporter of the 

coarser kinds of metals; but it is a very con- 
siderable importer too. According to the Board of 
Trade returns for last month we imported 408,125 
tons of iron ore, of a value gonsiderably exceeding 
a quarter of a million sterling. For the ten months 
ending with the 3lst of October last we imported 
3,775,179 tons of iron ore, of a value of over 
£2,500,000. Of tin during last month we imported 
nearly 74,500 ewt., of a value of £240,800; and for 
the first ten months of the year 659,716 cwt., valued 
at £2,078,000. Our imports of copper during Octo- 
ber were 23,564 tons, of a value of £167,655, being 
a large increase when compared with last year. 

Our exports of metals during the month of 
October—excluding that exported either in the form 
of machinery or in the form of ordnance—amounted 
in value to £2,764,583, being an increase of a quarter 
of a million sterling compared with October of last 
year ; and of the total copper we imported into this 
country we re-exported 114,500 tons, of a value of 
£289,432; and during the first ten months of the 
year we re-exported over 960,000 tons, of a 
value of nearly 2} millions sterling. In the form 
of hardware and cutlery the rest of the world took 
from us during the month of October £181,166 
worth; and in iron and steel it took 87,630 tons, for 
which it paid us £220,500; while during the first 
ten months of the year our customers bought 
751,216 tons, for which they paid us £1,751,000. 
During the first ten months of the year we supplied 
the rest of the world with 372,580 tons of iron and 
steel rails, for which we have received £1,533,790 ; 
and also with metal made into boilers or armour- 
plates for ships to the amount of 88,149 tons, 
for which we ‘received very nearly £700,000. The 
tin plate industry is also reviving. During October 
last we exported 34,179 tons of tin plates, for 
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which we received £393,934, which, although con- 
siderably less than for October of last year, shows 
a very large increase on October of 1895. During 
the first ten months of the year, moreover, we 
exported 302,482 tons of tin plates, of a value of 
upwards of £3,500,000. The United States, which 
has so long been our principal customer for this 
commodity, has again been buying large amounts, 
though not so large as in 1893. Cast and wrought 
iron, which we export to all parts of the world, has 
been sent from this country to the extent of 237,984 
tons, of a value of more than £3,500,000. The 
demand for agricultural machinery in the different 
parts of the world shows a decided falling off. For 
sewing-machines, it may be noted, during the first 
ten months of the year the rest of the world paid 
to this country very nearly three-quarters of a 
million sterling. Finally, the success of the South 
African mining boom has created a wholly unpre- 
cedented demand for mining machinery. In October 
of last year the total export of mining machinery 
amounted in value toa little over £32,000. Last month 
£85,500 worth of this class of machinery left these 
shores. Nor do these figures include steam engines, 
though these supply much of the motive power. 

In conclusion, we may give a few of the prices of 
metals in the great markets at the end of last week 
compared with the corresponding week of 1894. 
Last week Scotch pig iron stood at 46s. 34d. per ton, 
as against 42s. 0d. a year ago; Middlesbrough do. 
37s. 0d., as against 35s. 6d.; and Bessemer steel 50s., 
as against 45s. per ton. The price of copper was 
£45 23. 6d. per ton, as against £10 5s. twelve months 
ago; while the price of English ingots of tin has 
fallen to £68 10s. per ton, as against £69 10s. at this 
time last year, and the price of tin plates from 
15s, Gd. per box a year ago to 15s. at the present 
time. But the price of lead has advanced from 
£0 17s. Gd. to £11 102. per ton. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


NATURDA Y.—Lord Mayor's Day, and time there 

was a new Lord Mayor. The dinner to Mr. 
Barnato, an extremely astute financier, who, to do 
him justice, cannot recognise his own portrait as 
the Saviour of Society, was one of those blunders 
which are worse than crimes. It is impossible to 
imagine the chairman of a really responsible and 
representative assembly so committing or forgetting 
himself. Sir Joseph Renals may, however, say that 
he is not much worse than some of the news- 
papers, with their silly and vulgar fuss over the 
marriage of the Duke of Marlborough.—A municipal 
vacancy having been created in Chelsea by the 
retirement of Lord Cadogan, now, like Mr. Disraeli, 
“much pressed with affairs,’ a Mr. Chapman 
announces himself, with a portrait, as “the Unionist 
candidate.” Now I can quite understand there 
being two parties on the London County Council, 
because the Englishman is a political animal, and 
with him politics spell party. But I put it to any 
reasonable man, Liberal or Conservative, Radical or 
Tory, whether he can imagine anything more absurd 
than to ask for election to the London County 
Council because you are against Home Rule for 
Ireland. And the best of it is that these gentlemen 
who call themselves Unionists are for cutting up 
London into ten separate municipalities. 

The Duke of Devonshire has been talking at 
Sheflield about his own position as President of the 
Council. The Council is, of course, the Privy 
Council, and the Duke has the real patronage, as 
well as the nominal control, of the Education Depart- 
ment. But that is not enough for him, and he must 


needs be at the head of some consulting body for 
superintending the Admiralty and the War Office, 


Secretary of State and the First Lord. The thing is 
impossible, and even ridiculous. The Duke suffers 
from the complaint known as feeling too big for 
your boots. An ordinary person, he has been 
flattered into considering himself a great statesman. 
But if he does no good, he will probably dono harm. 
Sunday.— Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall 
last night is, of course, the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. It has infuriated the philo-Turkish Jingoes 
who are still left in the Tory ranks; but, on the 
whole, opinion is favourable to it. The Sultan now 
knows, if he is any longer capable of reasoning, what 
he has to expect. Lord Salisbury plainly threatens 
him with the Concert of Europe, not merely of 
England, France, and Russia, but of Europe as a 
whole. Lord Salisbury evidently believes the Sultan 
to be incorrigible, and assumes that Armenia will 
have to be taken in hand by Europe. As to how 
the Powers would act he was judiciously—or, at 
least, diplomatically—silent. He cleverly seized upon 
almost the only phrase ever used by Lord Beacons- 
field from which the advocacy of friendship with 
Russia could be extracted. It was a distinctly pacific 
speech, and will have a reassuring effect. Incident- 
ally the Prime Minister referred to the report of 
Russian aggrandisement in the Far East, and, while 
declaring that he had never given it any credence, 
intimated that he should not be much disturbed if it 
were true. He further denied the prevalent rumour 
that he had insisted on better terms from Turkey 
than his predecessors demanded, explaining that he 
had suggested an alternative and not an additional 
echeme. To Sir Philip Currie he paid a high personal 
compliment, without, however, explaining why that 
eminent diplomatist happens to be in England just 
when he ought to be in Constantinople. Mr. Glad- 
stone's letter appears to have caused Lord Salisbury 
much uneasiness. He alluded to it again last night. 
But while he first found fault with Mr. Gladstone's 
words he afterwards went far to justify them. The 
one thing lacking in the speech was a clear indication 
of purpose and policy. Lord Salisbury could not be 
expected to go into details at the Guildhall, or to 
disclose pending negotiations. But what the public 
wanted to hear was that the Government had made 
up their minds, and would act accordingly. Lord 
Salisbury’s intellectual force is not backed by the 
moral weight of a strong man conscious of his 
strength. There was a violent, but, so far as politics 
are concerned, an unfounded, panic on the Stock 
Exchange and the foreign Money Markets yesterday. 
Monday.—To the unreasoning panic of Saturday 
has succeeded an almost equally irrational confidence. 
Lord Salisbury was, of course, bound to make a re- 
assuring speech, and he made it. It may have been 
rather more cheerful in tone than it was expected 
to be. “A little more, and how much it is—a little 
less, and what worlds away” appears to be the 
motto of the Stock Exchange. A cool and capable 
politician might, I should think, make a good deal 
of money there. It was not to be supposed that the 
Powers would quarrel until they came to act, and 
they have not come to that yet. How are they to 
act? It is said that Russian troops are massed on 
the frontiers of Armenia. But is it not too late for 
them to cross the border? And how many Armenian 
Christians will be left by next spring? If a joint 
naval demonstration brings the Sultan to his senses, 
well and good. But if not, the future is dark and 
doubtful. The danger is not so much war as the 
extermination of the Sultan’s Christian subjects, 
foreseen by Mr. Gladstone. Lord Salisbury has a 
united nation at his back, and is safe from the 
unpatriotic attacks which would have been made 
upon his predecessors.—Mr. Chamberlain's settlement 
with Khama and the other Bechuana chiefs is in 
substance and on paper sensible enough. But, like 
the Armenian project of reforms, its value depends 
upon its being loyally carried out in practice. As 
regards the general arrangement between Bechuana- 
land and the South Africa Company, Mr. Chamber- 
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Lord Ripon. There is, however, one amusing point 
in the official letter from Mr. Fairfield to Mr. 
Willoughby. The imperial functionary who will 
reside with the chiefs is twice called “ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s officer.” I should have thought he was the 
Queen’s, as, indeed, he is elsewhere styled. But 
apparently the House of Brunswick is now 
synonymous with the House of Highbury. 
Tuesday.—There is a curious contrast between 
the tone of the French press on the Armenian 
question and the attitude of the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. M. Cambon has been 
more active and energetic than any of his 
colleagues. The Temps and the Débats both 
patronise the Sultan, while the Petit Journal, 
which has the largest circulation in France, if not 
in the world, insinuates that the wrongs of the 
Armenians are the invention of England. M. 
Berthelot’s views are unknown. But the weakness 
and changeableness of the French Executive give 
free scope to a strong, determined, and _ well- 
informed man on the spot. M. Cambon has been 
invaluable at Constantinople. M. de Nelidoff some- 
times held back—he, never.—Mr. Chamberlain is 
an adept in the noble art of self-advertisement. 
No colonial governor can now leave these shores, no 
colonial railway can be opened, without a dinner 
and Mr. Chamberlain in the chair. For Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s controversial, and especially for his debat- 
ing speeches, I have the highest admiration. But 
he wants an enemy to attack, and an argument to 
answer. The meagreness of his knowledge and the 
poverty of his ideas come out very strongly in these 
‘* post-prandial effusions,” as his admirers call them. 
The history of the West Australian Constitution is an 
exceedingly interesting one, and is recent enough for 
the most practical politician to have mastered it. But 
Mr. Chamberlain evidently knows nothing or has 
forgotten everything about it. The result has com- 
pletely justified those Liberals who, faithful to the 
principles of Home Rule, maintained that the prob- 
lem of the native races was a problem to be settled 
in West Australia, and not at Westminster. Some 
of Mr. Chamberlain's incidental remarks were rather 
funny. ‘“ Good social standing” is, he says, necessary 
for a colonial governor. Is that very snobbish quali- 
fication necessary for a Secretary of State? Mr. 
Chamberlain is much surprised that English gentle- 
men do not swagger more. It must seem very sur- 
prising to Mr. Chamberlain. And after all he sat 
down without explaining why he had recommended 
the appointment of Colonel Gerard Smith as “ Mr. 
Chamberlain's officer” in West Australia.—It is to 
be hoped that the great American people will not get 
into a state of undignified excitement over the accusa- 
tions or insinuations of Lord Dunraven. I am quite 
sure that there is nothing the matter with Commo- 
dore Smith. But if Lord Dunraven makes charges 
which he can’t prove, so much the worse for Lord 
Dunraven. The world will continue to revolve upon 
its axis, subject always to the principles of the 
American Constitution. , 
Wednesday.—The new Ashanti War is neither 
& brilliant example of Mr. Chamberlain’s colonial 
statesmanship nor a reassuring symptom of Lord 
Salisbury’s prudential control. On a king who 
amuses himself and appeases his divinities with 
human sacrifices no sentiment need be wasted, and 
it may be that the war is the inevitable result of 
events which occurred before Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain took office. If so, Lord Ripon need 
not much regret the loss of such cheap glory as is 
to be obtained by mowing down savages with 
Maxim guns. Nothing suits Mr. Chamberlain better 
than such a policy. It enables him to talk big, and 
to look brave, without incurring the smallest 
personal risk.—The “Moderates” on the London 
County Council remind me of what Bishop Philpotts 
said about the moderate Churchman. “If his 
Churchmanship,” observed that, genial prelate, “ is 
as moderate as his information and his abilities, he 
will do.” The tactics by which Lord Onslow and 








his party yesterday defeated the proposal of the 
Highway Committee to buy the tramway from 
Kentish Town to Highgate would be considered 
childish in a schoolroom. To defeat the majority by 
leaving the room, and finding, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
means of escape, is a trick more worthy of Tammany 
Hall than of Spring Gardens. But while the “ Moder- 
ates’ on the Council are doing all they can to dis- 
credit themselves with sensible people, I don’t think 
the Liberals are going the right way to work in 
Chelsea. Mr. Chapman’s organisation is far better 
than Mr. Insull’s, and his canvassing much more 
thorough. I observe that in Mr. Chapman's “ litera- 
ture” there is much abuse of the body to which he 
seeks election. I cannot understand voting for a man 
who considers that success will be a disgrace.—There 
is a belief in Birmingham that Mr. Chamberlain is 
using Mr. George Dixon and the revived Education 
League for his own purposes. The idea is that Mr. 
Chamberlain has confronted, or will confront, the 
Cabinet with a letter from Mr. Dixon, threatening 
Nonconformist vengeance for any interference with 
“the Compromise ;” that he will thus persuade Lord 
Salisbury to do little or nothing, and that he will then 
pose as the defender of Board Schools. I give this 
view for what it may be worth. But I should think 
it attributes to Mr. Chamberlain more authority in 
the Cabinet than he really possesses. 

Thursday.—The expulsion of Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor, and others from the Executive 
of the Irish National Federation by the narrow 
majority of 47 votes against 40 is, I presume, a step 
which—in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge—will promote the cause of Home Rule in Ire- 
land. Mr. Healy is no doubt a mauvais coucheur, 
But I should say that the realisation of Home Rule 
by the methods at present adopted will be a work of 
time.—The very candid speech made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Bristol last night looks as 
if the Government had decided to leave education 
severely alone. If so, they will have trouble with 
the Black Brigade, to say nothing of Cardinal 
Vaughan. The firm is Bonsor and Benson, not Ben- 
son and Bonsor. The brewers have scored heavily 
and the Church has been sold. Sir Michael, while 
discarding Protection, talked vaguely about lighten- 
ing the burdens on agriculture. But,as Mr. Asquith 
was proving by some useful figures at the same time 
and in the same city, no reduction of rural rates can 
give any sensible relief to agriculture. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasts already of a big 
surplus, much of which, if it exists, must be due to Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget. Trade has undoubtedly 
improved. If the late Government had played their 
cards better, they would have stayed in office till 
next year, and got the benefit of the improvement. 
—The Home Secretary promises an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill. It will, so far as can be gathered from 
his reply to yesterday’s deputation of Trade 
Unionists, give every workman compensation for 
every accident, and at the same time leave every 
workman free to contract himself out of any right 
given him. This beats me, and seemed to puzzle 
Sir Matthew Ridley himself, for his second speech 
to the men was apparently intended as a correction 
of his first. An Irish Land Bill, an Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and an Agricultural Relief Bill are 
now the three fixtures for next session. 

Friday.—I admire Mr. Balfour as a metaphysician 
and Mr. Balfour as a debater, but Mr. Balfour as a 
Jingo is a poor thing. He had much better drop it. 
His tawdry fustian about “ prestige”—a word dead 
and buried almost before he came into public life—is 
not worthy of a British Minister. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Balfour, in all his numerous speeches at 
Glasgow yesterday, gave a wide berth to the pro- 
gramme of the Government. He is,in one respect at 
least,a real Conservative. He distrusts all reform, and 
has no sympathy with the ambitious schemes of some 
of his colleagues. If Mr. Balfour were left to himself, he 
would summon Parliament late, prorogue it early, let 
the private member have as much time as he wanted, 
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and bring in as few Government Bills as possible. That 
sort of mood is not uncommon just now, and accounts 
for such popularity as Mr. Balfour has in the country. 
By those who know him personally the First Lord of 
the Treasury is liked and esteemed, but he has no hold 
upon the intellect or the imagination of the masses. 
His mind is too rarefied and his scepticism is too deep. 








THE OPTIMISM OF MARRIAGE. 





ERTAIN disclosures relating to the affairs of the 
) World’s Great Marriage Association Company 
(Limited) have suggested the existence of discontent 
amongst its clients. This is a purely legal question 
which is quite overshadowed by the social signific- 
ances of the incriminated enterprise. We had been 
feeling rather low since the adventures of Miss Lan- 
chester, and the perusal of Mr. Hardy’s new book. 
The Battersea heroine’s stand against marriage, and 
the views of that contract which prevail in “ Jude 
the Obscure” looked like portents of chaos. We 
were told that Miss Lanchester was by no means 
alone in her belief that a voluntary union of the 
joys of marriage with the independence of single 
blessedness was the new emancipation of the race. 
Women were everywhere girding themselves for 
combat with the institution which treated the 
married woman as a “chattel.” The uneasiness 
excited by this prospect was intensified when we 
found that marriage—in the most powerful work 
of our most “actual” novelist—is a facile bond, 
to be snapped and soldered again with equal ease, 
and exposing us to the irruption of preternaturally 
aged children, whose intuitive pessimism drives them 
to murder and suicide. The moral effect of matri- 
mony, it appeared, was to stimulate the will not 
to live; and certainly, when you have people who 
marry impulsively, divorce impetuously, and re- 
marry their former partners, such a tragic con- 
catenation is a little too feverish for the atmosphere 
of domesticity. Plunged into gloom by Mr. Hardy's 
topmost climax, we were preparing for a universal 
crash, when the World’s Great Marriage Association 
Company (Limited) came opportunely to the rescue. 
Here was a commercial body, with an army of clerks 
blithely engaged in sorting the affinities which lead 
to the altar or the registrar. That the police dis- 
countenanced the particular method of this business 
is nothing to the purpose. The main point is that 
multitudes of men and women sought the conjugal 
roof-tree in this mart, undeterred by the omens of 
revolt against chatteldom, and of the spread of 
bachelor irresponsibility. 

It is not disputed that these matchmakers carried 
on an enormous trade. Thousands of letters and 
photographs were found on their premises. They 
are said to have had customers amongst titled ladies, 
who did not mind becoming “chattels,” noblemen, 
the military, and ornaments of the Senate and the 
Bench. No doubt the marriages arranged by this 
agency were not of the most sentimental kind ; but 
if you are going to analyse the statistics of marriage, 
to show the relative proportions of hearts and 
settlements, your tabulated returns may scarcely 
minister to the illusions of Arcadia. The issue 
before us is not the disinterestedness of the 
conjugal tie, but its popularity. Marriage is not 
free from the alloy of all human affairs; but 
what we want to know is whether its permanence 
as an institution is in any real danger. People 
may enter the married state for a variety of 
motives; but do their experiences tend to show that 
the law is becoming an intolerable barrier—a sort of 
dyke which will presently be burst by the waters of 
fluctuating temperaments? And over this restless 
flood does there brood a Nihilistic “will not to 
live,” teaching children that to be born into the 
world is an error which must be rectified by the 


most striking scenes, Jude and his Sue, who have 
repaired with foreboding to a registry office, are 
appalled by the routine of that marriage-factory. 
They see a sullen and reluctant soldier tied to a 
girl with a black eye and other signs of ir- 
regularities, and the same process performed for 
“an ill-favoured man, closely cropped, with a broad- 
faced, pock-marked woman on his arm, ruddy with 
liquor.” The spectacle is too much for their nerves, 
and they creep away. “How terrible that scene 
was to me!” says Sue. “The expression in that 
flabby woman's face leading her on to give herself to 
that gaol-bird. And the other poor soul—to 
escape a nominal bondage which was owing to the 
weakness of her character, degrading herself to the 
real shame of bondage toa tyrant who scorned her—a 
man whom to avoid for ever was her only real chance 
of salvation.” Then Sue and Jude enter a church 
where a more agreeable ceremony is going forward, 
with the usual decorous accompaniments ; but her 
commentary is none the more hopeful. “Coming in 
here and seeing this has frightened me from a 
church wedding as much as the other did from a 
registry one.” 

Is there any reason to suppose that this remark- 
able sensitiveness is widely diffused through the 
community? Sue is longing for some perfectibility 
of human ties which shall obliterate tyrannical 
soldiers, black eyes, gaol-birds, and half tipsy 
brides. She comes, moreover, of a stock in which 
marriage is traditionally unlucky. With this shadow 
of heredity, and with an imagination that freely 
adapts the irrelevant soldier to every possible case, 
she is as incapable of reasoned judgment as a newly- 
awakened somnambulist. From the wretchedness 
of an abnormal nervous system we turn with relief 
to the saving commonplaces of life. Mr. Hardy 
has them, too, in his mind’s eye, for his soundest 
philosopher is the widow Edlin. “I don’t know 
what the times be coming to,” says that 
observer. “Matrimony have growed to be that 
serious in these days, that one really do feel afeard 
to move in it atall. In my time we took it more 
careless, and I don’t know that we was any the 
worse for it! 
jined in it we kept up the junketing all the week, 
and drunk the parish dry, and had to borrow half-a- 
crown to begin housekeeping.” That is an extremity 
of carelessness which we would not recommend ; 
but the general philosophy of the widow is more to 
the taste of average humanity than the morbid 
terrors of Sue. The patrons of the World’s Great 
Marriage Association Company (Limited) take 
matrimony “more careless.” They may have their 
occasional resolutions of celibacy, which they come 
to regard in the playful spirit of Benedick. “ When 
I said I would die a bachelor, I did not know I should 
live to.be married.” But the salvation of marriage, 
apart from the deep-rooted instinct of the family, is 
the native capacity of man or woman for facing 
the humdrum obligations of their social condition. 
There are rare spirits who have a moral cuticle less 
than their fellows, and cannot take any step of con- 
sequence without deterrent misgivings. Were the 
whole race to be subtilised to this point, the pessi- 
mistic gnome that Mr. Hardy presents to us as a 
child of the age would turn aside from toys to dig 
his own grave. Whatever convulsions may await 
society, it is highly probable that we shall keep our 
children young, and that the incurable optimism of 
youth will prompt them in due season to undertake 
the contract which is the theme of Mr. Hardy’s 
tragedy. 

A sordid element enters into this as into other 
transactions of the planet ; and nobody supposes that 
the thousands of letters seized by the police the other 
day were missives of ethereal sentiment. The mar- 
riage bureau is simply a business-like adaptation 
of the principle which governs dynastic alliances, 
and is rarely absent even from “ marriages of affec- 
tion.” The shrewd advice not to marry for 





most expeditious means? In one of Mr. Hardy's 


money, but to go where money is, has been 


When I and my poor man were . 
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treated as naked cynicism; but it is only the sly 
expression of the natural instinct for “a good match.” 
It is the business of the marriage-broker to make 
“good matches ;" and whether this be carried on 
by a trading corporation or by the private exercise 
of individual genius, it is inevitable to the trans- 
mission of property. We may deplore the methods 
of the World’s Great Marriage Association Company 
(Limited), but the undisguised self-interest of the 
matchmaking mothers in every class of society 
might cut a curious figure were it exposed to a 
rigorous cross-examination in a court of law. Much 
of the optimism of marriage is due to the natural 
desire to secure a provision for one’s daughter by 
marrying her to the most eligible bachelor within 
her reach, or to advance the interests of one’s son 
by allying him to a charming girl with comfort- 
able possessions. Of all the saving commonplaces 
this is, perhaps, the most durable. 








A SPANISH “MASTER” AT HOME. 





‘JT was a tropical day when my boat's pause at 
} Santander left me time to visit Pereda, the 
modern Cervantes. I was already stupefied by the 
blaze of the brilliant Sardinero, Santander’s fashion- 
able suburb, where the sea seemed liquidescent fire 
waving gold on the outer edges, intolerable blue 
within. In the dark hall, when the door was opened, 
stood the famous academician’s son. He disappeared 
to announce a foreign lady, whereupon a slim, 
middle-aged hidalgo stood in a doorway, glaring at 
me, through the twilit atmosphere, in haughty 
inquiry. 

“You wish to speak to me?” thundered the great 
man, and I found courage to murmur a tremulous 
** Si, sefior.” 

As he advanced I saw that I was in the presence 
of a singularly handsome Spaniard ; sombre, liquid 
dark glance, beard and moustache close cut in the 
Velasquez fashion, pure white mixing unshaded with 
intense black. He wore a thick white scarf, and his 
aspect was nobly “ unmodern.” 

“What is your business with me, sefiora?” he 
again thundered, and I flung a helpless, stunned and 
terrified glance around. Instinct prompted flight 
without a word of explanation. Castillian fluency 
dropped from me as an alien garment, and I mur- 
mured an unintelligible desire to explain my visit 
to the Don within the shelter of comfortable walls, 
in some less exposed quarter than an open hall. 
Never have I seen a more significant shrug than 
Pereda’s: such eloquence of fury, injustice and 
menace it breathed, that I was braced for an inter- 
view. This haughty and irritable gentleman, the 
proverbial slave of his nerves, should be taught what 
was fitting with his claim upon public admiration. 
He led me into an an elegant study, and pointed toa 
sofa. I wish I could produce his dramatic gesture, 
his magnificent attitude of incensed hidalgo, the 
picturesque ferocity of his expression and air: I, 
trembling and stupefied on the sofa, he standing with 
folded arms before me, breathing menace from crown 
to heel. “ Explain this intrusion to my satisfaction, 
madam, else I shall not hesitate to fling you out of 
the window.” Such the unspoken phrase, and I felt 
a cocked pistol beforeme. What might be the effect 
of my incorrect Spanish ? for every vestige of intelli- 
gence had forsaken me, and I despaired of enunciating 
a phrase not absolutely idiotic. 

In faltering accents I named myself. To my sur- 
prise—for this singular genius marched me through 
surprise—his brow cleared, the fire of his brilliant 
glance softened to interested scrutiny, and he un- 
bent to the social attitude. Instead of looking dis- 
posed to shoot me, he sat beside me, and asked me 
in tones eliminated of wrath why I had not named 
myself at first. He informed me that he was 
acquainted with my name, and, instead of hurling 








me through shivered window-panes, or swallowing 
me at a single bite, he proceeded to converse in the 


most amiable fashion. Pereda in a good humour, I , 


discovered, is as engaging, as simple, as exquisitely- 
mannered, as Pereda in a bad temper is formidable. 

Before I left he gave me his photograph, bearing 
the legend of his friendship and affectionate regards, 
with his last novel, “ Rocky Altitudes,” and invited 
me to dinner—a pleasure I was forced to decline, 
because my boat left at 4 p.m. I was charmed with 
the photograph, as the breathing image of Cervantes, 
with all the dignity and sweetness, the quizzical 
sadness underlying the humorist’s smile, the beauty 
whose captivation even anger could not mar. 

Me he now blames for the startling ferocity of 
his reception. I did not name myself; the hall was 
dark ; he was tired and hungry after an expedition 
to Solares, and, hearing of a foreigner, he feared he 
might be called upon to talk in some outlandish 
tongue. But he pleads impenitence. He is delighted 
he behaved badly for the pleasure it gave him to see 
himself in what he calls my spirit of Andalucian 
exaggeration. 

He has some acquaintance with English, and 
admires Bret Harte enthusiastically. Himself he 
describes as the slightest possible of writers—not an 
author in all the meaning of the word, but simply 
and prosaically a bourgeois with an affection for 
letters. I could not forbear a smile at the word 
“bourgeois” on the lips of a Velasquez gentleman 
of the seventeenth century. It was an amiable 
coquetry, for never was the high Castillian less 
“bourgeois” than Pereda. M. René Bazin, in his 
recent articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has 
given the spirit of his philosophy. I but reproduce 
his autobiographical replies to my questions, as it 
were, On memory’s wing. 

“TI write when the mood prompts me, solely for 
my own pleasure. I never begin a book knowing 
what will follow, nor do I make a rough copy, the 
only corrections being those made in the printer’s 
copy. So that the critics who father a preconceived 
idea on me furnish me with an excellent joke. I, 
who never projected a plan, never prepared a point! 
All I need is a scene and a few characters to start 
my task, which never lasts more than two or three 
months, covering ten or twelve pages daily. I had 
rather my characters were true than interesting, for 
art is truth; and, in keeping with my artistic com- 
plexion, this is how I proceed in my trade, striving 
that only that shall happen which ought to happen 
between men in the commerce of life. When I have 
conformed with this artistic law, after my fashion, 
I leave the public to make what it can of my books. 
When a student I began to write sketches of local 
customs, which appeared in periodicals of Madrid and 
Santander, and were afterwards republished in two 
volumes — ‘Escenas Montafesces’ and ‘Typos y 
Paisajes’” [lovely gems of modern literature, but im- 
possible to translate because of the dialect and the 
delicacy and colour of Pereda’s prose]. “ Then I wrote 
a few novels, one, ‘ Hombres de Pro,’ being a descrip- 
tion of my political campaign as Carlist Deputy in 
1871. I wrote some dramas which were played and 
not hissed, but are sufficient evidence that I was not 
called to shine in that line. Which of my books do 
I regard as the best? They are all bad. I put my 
best work into ‘ Solileza,’ but I don’t like it. I like 
none of my books. ‘ Pejias Arriba’ (the last) has had, 
I am assured, the biggest sale of any book of this 
century in Spain. A large edition went off in a fort- 
night—I don’t know why. I have travelled some- 
thing—not as much as I could wish, for I am a stay- 
at-home. I am satisfied with this beautiful corner 
of earth (Polanco), where I was born, 1834, and where 
I hope to die.” 

We parted the best of friends, and many letters 
since have passed between us, not without humorous 
reference to the “ ferocity” of the start. Menéndez 
Pelayo, the Bruneti¢re beyond the Pyrenees, describes 
Pereda as the most typically Spanish writer since 
Cervantes ; and I, after long wandering in the land 
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of the Romancero, find him the sole realisation of 
the hidalgo of legend I have had the good fortune to 


encounter. HANNAH LYNCH. 








WORKMEN-FREEHOLDERS. 





I.—TuHeE OBSTACLE OF LAW CosTs, 


T is at the present time recognised by both great 
political parties in the State—whether in the 
case of one of them that recognition is spontaneous 
or has been evolved under the pressure of internal 
necessity, it is not now our business to inquire—that 
there is one direction at least in which successful 
legislation would be attended with more than the 
ordinary advantages and fewer of the usual accom- 
panying drawbacks. We mean in the direction of 
encouraging working men and labourers to become 
the owners of their own dwelling-houses by the pur- 
chase of the freehold. 

Wherever this has taken place it has invariably 
tended—and must from the nature of things tend— 
to raise the standard of material comfort, health, 
and cleanliness of the labourer, no less than that of 
the artistic value and beauty of his surroundings: 
for this latter, though too often lightly treated by 
the modern utilitarian spirit, is as surely now as 
when Plato insisted upon it no unimportant factor 
in the formation of character of a nation’s men. 
The dirt, neglect, squalor, and ill-repair, which those 
who have acquaintance with the homes of the poor 
know so well, and those who have it not can gather 
from page after page of evidence before Royal 
Commissions, all yield before the touchstone of the 
pride of possession. Moreover, the change of position 
from tenant to freeholder produces yet another 
result. In the vast majority of cases the purchaser 
of a small property can only become so by the help 
of an advance, or by leaving the greater portion of 
the purchase-money outstanding in the form of a 
mortgage. And the habits of thrift and economy 
induced by the steady repayment of this still endure 
when the actual necessity for them has ceased. 

Again, the resultant sense of permanence and 
security, the knowledge of fixity of tenure, is one 
most highly valued by the working classes at all 
times. In many parts of the country it is a common 
thing for weekly labourers to have their cottage 
reckoned as part of their wages, and so to be liable 
to be turned out at a week's notice. “There is evi- 
dence,” says the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes in 1885, “ from 
different parts of England that there is more dis- 
satisfaction among the labourers with regard to this 
part of the cottage question than about anything 
else—the insecurity of the tenure is felt more 
severely even than the misery of the accommoda- 
tion.” 

The labourer, in fact, under the present system 
becomes a mere drifting unit, taking root nowhere, 
or nowhere for long. This inevitably tends to 
intensify the squalor and misery caused by local 
congestion in the great centres, which, it cannot be 
doubted, are largely due to the present migratory 
habits of the poorer classes. The proportion of these 
classes who are migratory is very large; indeed, in 
certain districts of London it has been put by an 
authority as high as 50 per cent. And from the 
idea, which is ever prevalent in country districts, that 
whereas men may get work in the country they 
must get it in the town, this migration tends to be 
towards the centres of large towns; the country 
being thus denuded while the already severe com- 
petition in the towns is increased. How bitterly 
this is resented by the workers in the towns anyone 
who had experience of the last two General Elections 
will remember. And were the diminution of this 
evil the only result to be looked for from the growth 
of a class of small freeholders, it would be no mean 
achievement. No Parish Council or anything else 
ean wed a man to his own corner of the earth in the 





same way as does the possession of a plot of land 
or house of his own. 

There is no need here to dilate upon the improve- 
ment in agriculture resulting from the establishment 
of a class of peasant proprietors, as opposed to the 
thoughtless, thriftless day-labourer—the true pro- 
letarian—for of this either France or Switzerland 
to-day can furnish us with an excellent object- 
lesson. 

Let us consider, then, what it is that stands in the 
way of the steady attainment in this country of 
these advantages. It has been pointed out over and 
over again that one great, if not indeed the greatest, 
obstacle is the present heavy cost of conveyance of 
land. If this were not abundantly clear a priori, we 
have the conclusions of the Royal Commissioners of 
1885, based upon the voluminous evidence before 
them, which shows, they say, “that the reduction 
of legal expenses on the transfer of land would 
greatly strengthen societies founded to interest 
workmen in thrift by enabling them to become 
possessors of their dwellings.” They instanced a 
purchase by a working man of a cottage for £220, 
where the deeds cost £66 for investigation of title. 
This was, of course, an extreme case—obviously so if 
we compare it with the evidence of Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Lake before the Committee on Lord Herschell’s 
Land Transfer Bill in May of this year, that in some 
parts of England the scale fee allowed under the 
Solicitors’ Remuneration Act is seldom reached, and 
also with the figures in the return obtained by the 
Incorporated Law Society, handed by Mr. Bolton to 
Lord Herschell, which show on a value of £200 an 
average cost of £3 lls. 2d. But even in that return 
we find that on a conveyance for £40 the costs 
came to £5 6s. °3d., and on another for £100 to 
£11 4s. 6d. And it must further be borne in mind 
that that return was admittedly obtained with a view 
to showing the cheapness with which conveyances 
can be executed, and contains the following signifi- 
cant passage: “ Doubtless these are special cases, 
but they at least prove that where circumstances 
require it the present system can be and is adapted 
to meet them.” As Lord Herschell aptly remarked, 
it is not much consolation to a purchaser paying 
heavy costs to know that in some other part of 
England another may be getting off much more 
cheaply. And, what is more, this very return, when 
compared with the obviously excluded cases and those 
which almost every reader can supply from his own 
experience, lends additional force to the argument. 
For it is not only the amount of legal expense that 
exercises such a deterrent effect, but in almost equal 
degree the absolute uncertainty as to what that 
amount will be. Under the present system what 
percentage the cost may bear to the whole value, as 
well as the amount of delay which may be necessary, 
is a thing utterly unknown to the purchaser, de- 
pending, as it does, partly upon the state of the title 
and the amount of investigation necessary, and 
partly on the conscience of the solicitor ; whereas, 
as Mr. Broadhurst once pointed out, to encourage 
purchasers it is absolutely necessary that the cost 
of transfer shall be both moderate and fixed. The 
one thing that is now certain in the matter is that 
in any case it must be a very considerable percent- 
age which is added, when it is borne in mind that 
the unfortunate small purchaser has to pay not only 
his own but his vendor's solicitor’s costs, and in the 
event of the mortgage—which almost invariably 
follows—his own and his mortgagee’s charges for that. 

We may conclude, then, that any considerable 
reduction in the cost of transfer of land, accompanied 
by a certainty as to the amount of that cost, would 
at once tend to increase the number of working men 
willing to purchase their houses or land for the 
purpose of building. There is yet another side to 
the subject; for it is clear that such a reduction 
must redound to the advantage not‘only of the 
purchaser but of the landowner as well; not only 
because by the increase in the number of purchasers 
he is perhaps able to dispose of land for which he 
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could not formerly find a buyer, but also because 
undoubtedly part of the heavy legal charges levied 
at present come out of his pocket, in the sense that 
competition for his land is less keen, and therefore, 
the price lower in proportion to every would-be pur- 
chaser who is deterred. That this is so was recog- 
nised so long ago as 1669, when a Committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to consider the subject 
reported that one cause of the depreciation of 
landed property was the prevalent uncertainty of 
title to land. Again,in 1846, another Committee of 
the same House reported that the marketable value 
of real property was seriously diminished by the 
tedious and expensive process necessary for the 
transfer of land. 

At this point we are met by another important 
consideration—namely, that though a reform in this 
process of transfer may beget willing purchasers, it 
cannot necessarily turn an unwilling into a willing 
vendor. In this connection there is a great and 
obvious reform needed, which would take us a con- 
siderable way on this road as well. At the present 
time a great quantity of land available for building 
purposes in the neighbourhood of populous centres, 
though its capital value may be very large, yet pays 
but a very small amount in the shape of rates. This 
happens because its owners are at present rated on 
the basis not of the value of the estate but of the 
actual annual income derived therefrom. They are 
thus enabled to “ forestall and regrate,” as it were, 
in the land market; they can afford to buy land 
and keep it out of the market until such time as the 
general expenditure of the town around in improve- 
ments and the increasing scarcity of land occasioned 
by the growth of population shall have placed such 
an additional unearned value on their property 
as they shall think fit to demand. Were this un- 
fair handicap both on occupiers and on would-be 
purchasers to be removed, and the _ injustice 
remedied—as it might easily be by rating unoccupied 
land equally with occupied, arriving first of all at 
its principal value in the same way as Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act of last year arrives at the 
principal value of a property for the purposes of 
estate duty, namely, by taking its value if sold in 
open market, and then at its annual value by taking 
say 4 per cent. of that—two great advantages would 
be immediately attained. Firstly, a very large 
quantity of valuable land which now escapes would 
then be contributing its proper proportion towards 
the burden of the local rates to the relief of the 
neighbours. And, secondly—which is nearer to our 
present purpose—comparatively few owners could 
afford to keep vacant such large quantities of land 
as is commonly done to-day ; many would be forced 
to sell, the immediate result of which would be 
the opening up of fresh building land, and a subse- 
quent fall in prices from the ensuing competition. 
The necessity and urgency of such a reform as 
bearing upon this question of the Housing of the 
Working Classes was agreed to by all the Royal 
Commissioners of 1885, headed by the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen alone 
dissenting, and yet it still remains for all practical 
purposes unattempted. 

The above, important though it be, is perhaps 
rather supplementary to than an integral part of 
the present purpose of this article, which is directed 
towards showing that the present reluctance on the 
part of the working classes to purchase land is largely 
due to the excessive cost of transfer. To sum up in 
the words of the Royal Commissioners of 1885, “ The 
evidence shows a widespread dissatisfaction, 
especially among the more provident of the working 
classes and those desirous of purchasing their own 
homes, at the difficulty and cost connected with 
the transfer of land, and a belief that this expense 
and difficulty might be greatly diminished by a 
reform of the law.” 

Suggestions as to how such dissatisfaction may 
be removed and reform brought about must be 
reserved for another article. 





IN AUTUMN WOODS. 





HE leaves are falling from the poplars steadily 
one by one, and occasionally in little showers. 
The frosty night has done its work, and what were 
erstwhile glowing green leaves are now fast spread- 
ing the sward with a sombrely yet sumptuously 
coloured carpet. There is no wind, and the pearly 
haze hangs oppressively over the tree-tops thereby 
obscuring the true outline of the branches. It is this 
dead stillness and gloom that make the fall of the 
leaves so arresting; no flutter of wind drifts them 
through the air, no subtle rays of sunlight play 
upon their glossy surfaces to make ephemeral fairy 
glintings as they wave; not even the robin sings to 
them as they glide through the stirless space from 
branch to earth; their disappearance from the 
picture is marked by nothing but the solemn rustle as 
each leaf touches and settles upon the growing heap. 

In the coppice, but a short distance from the 
poplar grove, there is a scene of surpassing beauty. 
The narrow winding path is completely hidden by 
dead leaves, their colours mingling in charming 
confusion. Sycamores are heaped on sycamores, 
and broad horse-chestnuts over all, while ever and 
anon feathery ash-leaves drift lazily down. The 
tints of this medley of leaves bewilder description : 
red and gold and orange are thrown together with 
dainty effects, while some of the horse-chestnuts 
still retain a few streaks of green. Even as we gaze 
on this wondrous scene of colour, the mist disperses 
and the sunbeams pour down, further to enliven 
what was already gay. As far as eye can see 
through the maze of trunks, the earth is strewn 
with gorgeous hues, lit up anew by the streaming 
rays. As the light varies, the shadows shift, and 
now the orange, now the gold, is all aflame. 

The woods are pervaded by a silence broken only 
by the challenge of the blue tits in the dense firs, 
and the croaking of the rooks afar among the acorns. 
Not a song is there to cheer the solitude, as the 
leaves drip-drip continuously. When the path takes 
us out of the wood, we leave the sheltered stillness 
behind, and feel the cool breath of the breeze that 
has sprung up with the lifting of the fog. In the 
foliage of the oaks, still dense and shadowy, three 
wrens are singing in brokensnatches. Even in sum- 
mer their song, though high-pitched, isshort ; and now 
the little fellows stop suddenly in the midst of their 
hurried tune, for want, perhaps, of stimulation and 
encouragement. Their tiny forms are hardly dis- 
tinguishable high up in the dark shadows; only a 
little flutter now and again tells where they may be 
found. Farther along, a couple of woodpigeons 
crash hastily out of the oaks and make for the 
adjoining plantation, where the cries of jays tell 
that acorns are to be had. 

So late in autumn we hardly look for the beauty 
flowers. One short hedge-mound, however, displays 
quite a number of dainty blossoms. Thick as daisies 
on a lawn, the tiny field speedwells stud the exposed 
side of the slope; their leaves are still a tender 
green, and the blue of the flowers equals that of the 
veronica of May, while this we treasure for its late- 
ness. In the brambles above there are still a few 
pale petals, but sadly torn and discoloured by wind 
and frost. Another late blossom is the golden 
cinquefoil, with its pretty five-branched leaves trail- 
ing hither and thither. Though long dead, the tall 
docks yet defy the season, and raise aloft a slender 
spike of deep red, singularly like the sorrel-tips that 
toned the buttercup-fields of midsummer. Like the 
docks, the teasels are grey and dry and brittle, but 
look strong as ever, growing from the shallow ditch, 
and rearing their tall stalks and prickly plumes 
almost to the hedge-top. But perhaps the rarest of 
all these flowers of the fall is one little spray of 
hawthorn bloom. Though so inseparably connected 
with spring, it is here in the drooping of the year, 
with its snowy petals and delicious fragrance. This 
single group of florets recalls the May day, just after 
the swifts came, when first the succulent green of 
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the hawthorn was dappled with flakes of blossom, 
and the call of the cuckoo was heard in the land. 
How changed the scene since then! 

Five teams are engaged in ploughing up a broad 
sloping meadow, where the blood-red clover grew, 
and about the steaming horses the rooks are wheel- 
ing and settling here and there. Over the same 
field flocks of larks and finches are flitting, seldom 
staying long in the damp furrows among the brown 
clods that hide them so completely. A moment ago 
two larks were straining in song high above their 
fellows and the quarrelsome rooks; and, what is 
rare in autumn, their notes were uttered with 
the old persistence and charm. Along the black- 
thorn hedge blackbirds start out now and again 
with their peculiar nervous chuckle, so irritating 
to the sportsman, but a note of warning to other 
birds. They hesitate to leave the cover of the 
hedge, for it is a long flight to the gorse oppo- 
site, and eventually determine to rely on the shelter 
of the dead grasses that thickly envelope the black- 
thorn stems. Before we have long passed them, their 
hilarity, so long subdued, bursts out in a defiant 
shriek as they follow one another up into the pollard 
oaks. 

In the dense green coverts of the summer hedge- 
rows nests were difficult to find, but now they show 
at every turn. The cunning basket-work of the 
lesser whitethroat, so frail as to seem incapable of 
holding the smallest egg, is filled with rotting black 
leaves and haws that have dropped thus early. 
Screened by the trailing dog-rose branches are headsof 
yarrow flower and a few worn dandelions, mingling 
with the purple that stains the woodbine drooping 
almost to earth, and the crimson of the blackberry 
foliage. With the failing light that precedes sun- 
down, a blackbird and a thrush join their notes and 
delight for a while the ear, now all unused to such 
harmonies of woodland song. 

Beneath the rosy-clouded sky come black bat- 
talions of rooks, with their attendant daws almost 
equally numerous. Night after night, with striking 
regularity, vast ‘numbers of these broad-pinioned 
birds pursue their way to the elms and beeches that 
form their rendezvous. When their hereditary 
roost-trees are reached, they mount aloft, and, 
with an eccentric turn, swoop towards the beech- 
tops, apparently to plunge amongst them; but, 
turning abruptly, they rise again, to repeat their 
diving movements. In these manceuvres, oft re- 
peated, jackdaws accompany the rooks, performing 
strange atrial feats. Sometimes they race and 
plunge like nesting pewits. For an hour at a 
stretch rooks and daws execute these strange 
evolutions, and the former lose for the time all 
their usual unwieldiness. As the daylight con- 
tinues to fade the birds still keep high in air, 
while some few descend to the sward, which they 
dot in the distance with doubtful specks of black. 
When at last the faint gleam of sunset disappears 
from the woods, the clangorous rooks in the swaying 
trees are beating assembly for the night. 





THE ARCH-TERRORIST. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 9th, 1895. 

Wen a month more than ten thousand Ar- 

menian men have been massacred under orders 
from the Palace, and as many families reduced to 
poverty and helplessness to starve to death in the 
coming winter. Ten thousand is within our know- 
ledge at Trebizond, Ak Hissar, Erzeroum, Erzingan, 
Bitlis, Marash, Baiburt, Diarbekir, and several less 
important places. We know also of the destruction 
of scores of villages in the neighbourhood of these 
places ; but how many have been killed in them we 
do not know. At Zeitoun, near Marash, the Ar- 


menians have risen in despair to resist the Turks 
and die with arms in their hands. 
there are twenty thousand of 


It is said that 
them. This is 





probably an over-estimate ; but however many there 
may be, they also are doomed to die. Where there 
have been no massacres as yet, the Armenians are 
living in terror. All business in the towns is at a 
stand, and the fields are uncultivated over wide 
districts of country. Starvation stares them in the 
face. Sixty thousand new troops have been called 
out “ to put down the Armenian rebellion.” 

Three days ago the Ambassadors of the Six 
Powers called at the Porte, and threatened to use 
force if these massacres were not stopped. This 
threat was answered the next day by a change in 
the Ministry which eliminates every liberal and 
civilised element and gives us a Grand Vizier who 
is a blind tool of the Sultan—an old man who 
speaks only Turkish, and will do nothing but obey 
orders ; a Minister of the Interior who is known to 
be one of the greatest scoundrels in the Empire, of 
whom a late Grand Vizier said to a foreign Minister 
that no man in the Empire so richly deserved to be 
hung. The worst men in the old Ministry are 
retained. 

It may be that the massacres will be stopped for 
a time—as a matter of policy—especially as the 
French Ambassador has been roused to officially 
charge the Palace with being responsible for them. 
When it came to the killing of Catholic Armenians 
at Marash and Diarbekir, and the honour of France 
was touched, he knew how to make himself heard. 
But the constitution of the new Ministry is the best 
possible proof that the work of extermination is to 
be pushed as rapidly as possible. It will probably 
be left to the Kurds and the troops to carry it on 
during the winter, under the pretence that the 
troops are putting down rebellion and the Kurds are 
beyond control. .No one has been, and no one will 
be, punished for the massacres and the plunder of 
the Armenians at Trebizond and other places, 
because it is pretended that a state of war existed 
between the Armenians and the Moslems, and that 
it was lawful, not only to kill the men and take their 
property, but also to take their wives and children 
as slaves. In many places this also has been done— 
especially by the Kurds. 

Meanwhile, the Government is without money. 
In the present state of anarchy taxes cannot be 
collected, and we have a financial crisis, in which, by 
the advice of certain interested parties, the Sultan 
has postponed all payment of debts for four 
months and relieved the Ottoman Bank from paying 
gold for its notes. The next step will be for the 
Government to seize the indirect contributions now 
collected by a foreign commission and set apart to 
pay interest on the debt. There seems to be no 
escape from this, for no one will lend money to 
Turkey under existing circumstances. They would 
be fools if they did. 

There is intense dissatisfaction among the Turks 
in Constantinople—not about the massacre of the 
Armenians, which, in their total ignorance of the 
facts, they generally approve, but on account of the 
arbitrary government of the Palace and the general 
mismanagement and corruption of the Administra- 
tion. We hearevery day of revolutionary plots and 
political demonstrations which never take place, and 
arrests and executions at the Palace—and almost 
every Turk whom one meets talks of the immediate 
deposition of the Sultan, Constitutions to be decreed, 
and Parliaments to be assembled. It is not easy for 
a Christian to know exactly how much importance 
is to be attached to all this talk. The discontent is 
no doubt genuine and universal, but without 
a strong hand to direct it it will never dethrone 
the Sultan, and there is no evidence, thus far, 
of any such leadership. Nor do we know the 
real feeling of the Ulema, without whom no attempt 
at revolution can be successful. Even with a strong 
man like Hussein Avni Pasha—and an enthusiast 
like Midhat Pasha to lead them—with the support of 
the Ulema and the army—the conspirators against 
Abdul-Aziz did not dare to dethrone him until they 
had secured the support of the English Ambassador, 
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and the fleet had arrived at Besika Bay. There 
may be demonstrations against the Sultan; some 
one may kill him; some unknown leader may 
appear to bring the discontent to a head. Many 
things may happen. But I do not believe that 
there is any sufficient reason to expect the de- 
thronement of the Sultan, or the downfall of 
tbe Palace rule, except through the intervention 
of foreign Powers, in some form or other—and 
it must be actual force, not simply paper threats. 
Nothing could be worse or more utterly hopeless than 
the present situation. The prospect before us is of a 
general state of anarchy—the destruction of the 
Armenians and the ruin of everybody. In many 
cases this ruin is wrought already, and years of good 
government could not repair it. The present Govern- 
ment can do nothing but evil. All this is better 
known by the Governments of Europe than it is by 
the people, even in England, and still they do 
nothing. Iam certain that Lord Salisbury personally 
has the same opinion of this Government that Mr. 
Gladstone has, and still he does nothing. The Sultan 
is called a coward, but he seems to be the only 
sovereign in Europe who has no fear of anyone and 
dares to do what he pleases. He is said to be 
ignorant, but he has gauged the power of Eng- 
land to harm him more accurately than her own 
Ministers, who have threatened him in vain. He 
seems now to be more confident than ever; and, 
for aught that I know, he may have reason to 
be, for in some way the arm of England seems to 
be paralysed. 

I have no heart to discuss the question, What 
ought to be done? for I do not know what the diffi- 
culty is which stands in the way. I have stated the 
facts and represented the situation as it appears 
to-day. What can be done is for those to decide 
who know the difficulties and must bear the re- 
sponsibility. 








BELGIAN POLITICS. 





HE lot of King Leopold II. is anything but a 
happy one at the present time. The King of 
the Belgians is a real patriot, and even those of his 
subjects who are anti-annexationists respecting the 
Congo never deny that his aim in founding the Free 
State was praiseworthy and noble. But the affairs 
of the Congo have kept Leopold II. so absorbed that 
he has not been able to exercise a judicious pressure 
on his Ministers, who have shown themselves capable 
of wonderful reaction. The average Belgian Clerical 
is at the present moment barring his door and keep- 
ing his powder dry, for fear of the advance of the 
Socialists. He thinks the Socialists are horrible 
spoliators. He feels sure they will pull down all 
the churches, make him hob-nob with them, dress 
his children in a regimental costume, and give them 
a plate of soup for breakfast. The Socialists have 
been threatening and blustering to such an extent all 
over the country, and particularly in the Chamber, 
that this poor average Clerical really thinks the 
bloody orgies of the Paris Commune are to be re- 
peated in Belgium. 

The new Education Act is now in foree—that is 
to say, it has passed through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and received the King’s sanction, despite the 
clear hostility of the majority of the people to it. 
The schools have reopened and classes begun, but 
the obligatory course of religion has not yet been 
given. The law makes a daily lesson of religion 
compulsory for every school. Either the teacher 
may give this lesson or the priest. But if the former 
give it, the priest overlooks him, and so the authority 
of the priest in the school becomes all-powerful, and 
what the Liberals and Clericals abolished in 1882 
the Clericals re-establish in 1895. So advances the 


progress of Clerical politics in Belgium. 
But no notice has yet been made to the teachers 
relative to the lesson of religion, and so the 








“unholy” education is continned as heretofore. 
Why this delay in the giving of instructions relative 
to so important a measure? As a matter of fact, 
although the priests are joyful because they are now 
the masters of the schools and have been able to 
establish the “confessional” in them, yet the teachers 
in all the big centres—Brussels, Liége, Antwerp, etc. 
—are refusing, as is their right, to give this religious 
course. So the priest comes into the school as the 
master. But his path is not absolutely one of 
pleasantness and peace. He knows the teacher is 
antagonistic, and he has probably never taught a 
large class of careless, insouciant scholars. He must 
keep them quiet, otherwise there will be scandals 
and what not. Every rose has its thorn after all. 
The bishops are doubtless preparing some scheme to 
get the priests in the schools and at their work. 
For the moment Belgium waits, it must be admitted, 
with much satisfaction. 

But there is more than this priestly interference in 
their schools to interest Belgians at the present time. 
The Communal elections take place on Sunday next, 
and the preparations for them are boisterous, and 
the results may mean much. The new Communal 
law comes into force which gives four votes to certain 
classes of people and none to the man of whatever 
attainment who has not lived for thirty years, or to 
the man who has lived so long but has not dwelt 
three of them consecutively in one commune. The 
Clericals have no allies except some of the 
Whigs who have been scared by the Socialists. 
The Radicals have tried to unite the general 
body of the Liberal party with the Socialists, so 
that, at any price, the Clericals may be kept from 
the hétels de ville and the Liberals or anti-Clericals 
may administer the affairs of the communes, which 
in Belgium mean questions of education, police, etc. 
But the Whigs in some quarters prefer Clericals to 
Socialists, and it is possible that a kind of alliance 
may be effected in some districts between these two 
parties. The other Liberals and Radicals repeat the 
old cries—‘ Le Clericalisme, voilé l’ennemi!” and 
“Plutét Turcs que Papistes!""—and are working 
shoulder to shoulder with the Socialists to keep 
the Clericals from obtaining the majority in the 
Conseils Communaux. 

In very many cases Clericals, Liberals (Whigs 
and Progressists), and Socialists have presented 
different lists, as a kind of proportional representa- 
tion is to be applied in those constituencies where 
the number of candidates obtaining an absolute ma- 
jority of the votes cast proves to be less than the 
number of seats to be filled. This of course does 
away with second ballots. As far as alliances are 
concerned, they have been cemented locally between 
the advanced Liberals and the Socialists. Had 
the Clericals not shown themselves so crassly back- 
sliding it is certain that very many of the moder- 
ate Liberals would not have joined hands with 
the Socialists, for the latter have been noisy, 
blatant, and often unsparing of abuse of the Liberal 
party. The result of these Communal elections may 
also give an indication of how the Parliamentary 
elections next year may turn out; but they, of 
course, are fought on a broader and more sensible 
franchise. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





EUSAPIAN MYSTERIES. 


Srr,—In Tue Speaker for November 2nd (which I chanced 
to see yesterday) I find myself pretty prominent as an investi- 
gator—or as a person not qualified to be an investigator—of 
‘“‘ Eusapian Mysteries.” I never did investigate, or dream of 
investigating, Eusapia’s twopenny mysteries. I never saw her, 
or any other “medium,” in my life. My sole share in the 
business is this: I read Mr. Lodge’s report on Eusapia, with 
other reports by Continental savants, and a severe criticism by 
Mr. Podmore. About the same time I read one of Mr. Maskelyne’s 
essays on what he calls “The Supernatural?” containing a 
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statement of his belief in his own ability to unmask any medium. 
As Mr. Maskelyne raised the old difficulty about the clothes of 
ghosts, I wrote an article on that well-worn theme in the Realm, 
and I suggested that Mr. Maskelyne should tackle Eusapia. 
After a little discussion, I wrote to say that I entirely agreed 
with Mr. Maskelyne’s view of the case, and I had the pleasure of 
a private interview with him. 
correct 


In the Realm—if my memory be 
I expressly said that,even if Mr. Maskelyne failed to 
detect Eusapia, | would not feel compelled to regard her per- 
formances as necessarily “ abnormal,” a remark which, substi- 
tuting “animistic ” for “ abnormal,” I repeated in Folk- Lore. 
One conjurer may have a trick which baffles another conjurer, 
and Kellar was puzzled (aceording to his own account) by 
Eglinton, as well as by a Zulu and some Hindoos. Mr. Maske- 
lyne was ready to meet Eusapia, and, on June 1th, in an essay 
for the Folk-Lore Society, I wrote, as to Eusapia, “the men of 
science, British or foreign, are at a loss. The obvious plan is to 
try professional experts in conjuring like Mr. Maskelyne, and I 
have reason to hope that this gentleman (whose logical fairness 
ee 
Mr. Lodge, or M. Ochorowiez, or Professor Sidgwick, or Mr. 
Maskelyne (on whom I more rely) can find out the trick, he 
will have done service to folk-lorists.” (Folk-Lore, Vol. vi., 
No. 3, September, 1895, pp. 236-239.) This attitude is hardly 
eredulous, nor very much removed from that of Mr. Maskelyne 
himself. I remarked (p. 241): “It may be asked, ‘Why don’t 
I go to see Eusapia myself?’ I answer, because I am a 
very inexact observer — or, rather, because I do not observe 
at all-—_and therefore my evidence would be of value neither 
to myself nor to the public.” (Folk-Lore, p. 241.) I think 
Mr. Maskelyne has said, in the Daily Chronicle, that he 
was a good deal impressed, “or words to that effect,” by Mr. 
Lodge's oral account of Eusapia. So, let me admit, was I; but 
a3 soon as Easapia went to Cambridge the barden of my 
inquiries was “ Is she busted yet?” Mr. Maskelyne came, and 
saw—or, rather, did not see (in the dark)—but my Cambridge 
friends reported no “ busting.” Then came Dr. Hodgson, who 
before viewing Eusapia, had printed his explanation of her 
modus, Straightway I was told that the “ busting” was now 
achieved, and that Dr. Hodgson’s diagnosis had proved correct. 
Early in October, on the 12th, Dr. Hodgson “ laid Eusapia’s 
cui bono bare in all its naked hideousness,” as the Baboo 
journalist said, before the S.P.R. Though not a member of 
that learned society, I was present, and saw her handed over, as 
it were, to the secular arm. Dr. Hodgson said no word of Mr. 
Maskelyne’s assistance, but some days later Mr. Maskelyne filled 
three columns of the Daily Chronicle. As to priority of dis- 
eovery between Mr. Maskelyne and Dr. Hodgson I know 
nothing. Nor do I know what my poor studies in the history 
of Jeanne d’Are (alluded to by your critic) have to do with 
Eusapia Paladino. The stainless heroine under whom the 
French and my countrymen drove the English from city to city, 
and from province to provinve, is never and nowhere, by friend 
or foe, credited with such phenomena as have been attributed to 
Eusapia. On the other hand, similar phenomena are assigned to 
the Maid’s contemporary, St. Colette. I have not observed them 
in the Bollandists, but see Mr. Parsons’s “ Life of St. Colette,” 
pp. 146, 147 (Burns and Oates, 1879). St. Colette was much 
annoyed by the phenomena, and had no Mr. Maskelyne or Dr. 
Hodgson to explain to her that she was an impostor. 

I trust that I have cleared myself of extreme credulity, 
though I certainly did believe that men of science, familiar with 
the stock artifiees of “ mediums,” would be capable of knowing 
whether they had or had not hold of the hands of a Neapolitan 
peasant. But, even while I was under this deplorable delusion, 
I still openly preferred the evidence of a professional conjurer, 
especially Mr. Maskelyne, and still said that, if he were puzzled, 
I would not fall back on a “spiritualistic” or “animistic” 
hypothesis (/olk-Lore, vi., 3, p. 239).—I remain, faithfully 
yours, ANDREW LANG. 

1, Marloes Road, November Sth. 


of mind rivals his ingenuity) may yield his assistance. 


THE REPORT OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 


Srr,—Mr. Macnamara has surely criticised the Commission 
without allowing himself sufficient time to read their Report. 
It is on the question of the Local Authority that he finds fault 
with them, and that on the ground that they have, as he thinks, 
unduly overlooked the claims of the School Board to first 





consideration in the construction of that authority. “The Commis- 
sion,” he says, in all the emphasis of italics, “turns to the County 
and Borough Council wherefrom to draw its nucleus for the new 
Loeal Authority.” And he presently asks (one can almost see 
the shake of the uplifted forefinger as he does so): “ Did it not 
occur to the Commission that — practically in every County 
Borough, at any rate—there is a body equally representative 
and directly concerned with the work of education—namely, 
the School Board?” To this the Chairman (who has been in 
America) would, no doubt, reply, ““ Why, certainly ;” and refer 
the questioner to par. 39 of the Recommendations, Turning to 
this, he will read as follows:- 

39. County boroughs (with the exception of Preston, Bury, Chester, 

Lincoln, St. Helens, and Stockport) possess two Authorities already 
concerned with education: the Borough Council, which . . distributes 
grants, but for technical instruction only, and the School Board... . 
Each of these bodies has a primd facie claim, but neither of them a claim 
exclusive of the other,yto have a voice in matters of Secondary Education, 
and the reasonable course appears to be to recognise in each an equal 
right to representation upon the proposed new Local Authority. 
The Commission, it will be seen, has found out what Mr. 
Macnamara apparently has not—that County and Borough 
Councils have other functions besides draining and ditehing. 
But this is by the way. Clearly their proposal is to make the 
School Board, where one exists, an authority absolutely co- 
ordinate with the Council in the Borough. If Mr. Maenamara 
ealls this only “a tritle better treatment” than no consideration 
at all, what would he think enough ? 

Next as to the Ccunties. By his reference to Seotland Mr. 
Macnamara would seem to he hardly aware that outside the 
County Boroughs it is still in England the exception, not 
the rule, for the inhabitants of any district to enjoy the 
advantage of having their educational affairs managed by 
“representatives of the ratepayers,” as they are somewhat 
euphemistically called, I regret as much as he does that, 
while they were about it, the Commissioners could not 
co-ordinate all educational authorities throughout the country ; 
but a reference isa reference, and surely a Commission appointed 
“to consider what are the best methods of establishing a well- 
organised system of Secondary Education in England,” could 
hardly have included a recommendation to repeal large portions 
of the Elementary Education Acts, and to pass new provisions. 
To say that their aim “has openly been to separate the local 
control of elementary from the local control of secondary and 
technical education,” seems hardly fair in face of their own 
words in Part IIL, par. 30, p. 121. 

On the last two paragraphs of Mr. Macnamara’s letter, I 
would only remark that I can find no sugge-tion that the endow- 
ments now possessed by small elementary schools should be 
diverted from them. They may be more evenly distributed. 
But there are ways in which they can still be administered where 
they belong, and yet benefit the cause of Secondary Education. 
I suspect that the cases where they “mean an additional 
teacher [vous étes orf. vre, Monsieur Josse ‘4 and greater 
edneational efficiency all round” may be balanced by those when 
they merely mean so much money in the ratepayers’ pockets ; 
and that much more good may be done by them if used to enable 
a poor parent to keep a promising child at school after the age 
of exemption, without feeling the lors of his wages, until it 
appears whether be is one who may be fitted by higher education 
to do better service to the community. 

For this, as it seems to me, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. We talk about “the cause of secondary education,” 
“the democratic point of view,” and so on, till we rather lose 
sight of the real point, which, as I take it, is that if Tommy 
Giles has been endowed by Providence, heredity, evolution, 
what yau please, with mental abilities equal to those of little 
Lord Fauntleroy, we will remove every hindrance that can be re- 
moved by legislation, more especially that of want of pence, 
which may stand in the way of T. G.’s using those abilities here- 
after, as Lord F. will be able to use his, for the good of 
the community to which he belongs. 

The appeals for “a line of demarcation between elementary 
and secondary education” seem harmless enough. Surely it is 
the subjects tanght, not the persons by whom or to whom they 
are taught, that decide under which class education falls. So 
that “the higher development of elementary education ” seems 
a phrase of little meaning. Till the end of time there will 
be some subjects which everyone ought to know, a great many 
which only the few will be capable of learning. At any rate, 
the encroachment of the furmer on the domain of the latter can 
at best be but a secular process. For I will not insult Mr. 
Macnamara’s intelligence by crediting him with any leaning 
towards the unwisdom talked by Mr. Jesse Collings before the 
Select Committee on Endowed Schools in March, 1887.— Yours 
faithfully, A. J. B. 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


, 


Srz,—The writer of “ First Impressions” in your issue of 


the 26th ult. is (in common with many others) under a wrong 
impression in saying that “sweetness and light” is a phrase of 
Matthew Arnold’s “own making.” The phrase was made by 
Dean Swift in his “ Battle of the Books,” published in 1704. He 
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wrote “we have rather chosen to fill our hives with honey and 


wax; thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, 
which are sweetness and light.”— Yours truly, 
F,. Haypn WILLIAMS, 
177, Church Street, Whitby (Yorkshire). Nov. 10th, 1895. 








TRIUMPH. 





UT of the darkness, out of the night, 
Into the blinding fulness of light: 
Free to roam o'er the land and sea. 
O, in the name of God, I am free! 


Far in the distance the darkness lies 
Horrid in shadow, but in my skies 

Are glory and light no eye can span— 
I have conquered the beast, I am Man! 


{ am spirit and flesh: I may run 

And wave my arms to the great gold sun, 

{ may sing with the birds in the trembling trees, 
{ may shout to the sound of the surging seas. 


Hear me, O Dew on the sweet, cool sod, 
[ am more than the brutes, I am god. 
I am chief of all this sumptuous plan. 
I have conquered the beast, I am Man: 


Man with a soul that will never die, 
Man with a mind to measure and spy 
The secrets hid in the warm, red ground, 
In worlds above, and in worlds around! 


Out of slavery, out of despair, 

Into the rush of the uncurbed air 

I spring with a song at my lips, free, free 
To roam unfettered eternally ! 


{ bask in flowers, I cool my lip 

In pebbly streams where they curve and dip 
By ferns and lilies. I laugh, I run 

And wave my arms to the great gold sun. 


E. HAROLD BEGBIE, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





REAL IRISH. 


E has been studied, written about, fussed over, 

laughed at,sworn at,screamed at, shot at, patted 
on the back, legislated for. He has returned a number 
of these compliments and is understood to be still 
eager to return the last-mentioned. In literature 
he has been Lover'd and Crocker’d and Lever'd: in 
politics, some say, he has been loved and cockered 
and left. I need hardly say it is the Irish peasant 
I'm speaking of. And of all the queer accidents in 
his history one of the queerest is that Mr. Shan F. 
Bullock's “By Thrasna River” (Ward, Lock & 
Bowden) should make its appearance just when 
English interest in him has run into a calm—the 
first calm for many years. For, unless I make a 
considerable mistake, “ By Thrasna River” contains 
the truest portrait of him yet drawn in fiction. 


This is a bold statement. But “By Thrasna 
River” must be confessed a remarkable book, even 
by those who find it full of faults as a novel. It 
is a fairly long book (403 pages, to be precise), and 
altogether too long for the story it tells: yet one 
scarcely wishes it shorter. The figures in it puzzle 
the reader, who comes in the end to like them all 
the better for having lost his temper three or four 
times with every one of them in the course of the 
narrative: and this, I take it, is exactly what would 
happen to anyone who made the experiment of 
living in such a farm as Emo for a whole year. 
The charm of it I cannot describe: “ truthfulness 
of temperament” is as near as I can get towards 
defining it. Of page after page one has to admit 








that it could only have been written by an irishman 
who feels with his countrymen’s feelings, and yet is 
able to stand outside and give those feelings their 
true perspective. Add to this a sure but apparently 
artless gift of describing a scene and colouring it 
with a mood; boyish, unflagging spirits; the keenest 
sympathy with out-of-door life; and you have as 
clear a notion as I can give you of Mr. Bullock's 
quality as a story-teller. 


His understanding of the happier sentiment of 
country labour cannot be illustrated here by extracts. 
I have searched, and the extracts are all too long. It 
pervades the book like sunshine equably spread. 
But the bitter truth also is not spared us, Thady 
Sheeran’s exposition of some of the hardships of small 
farmers in the Distressful Country beats whole 
miles of speechifying :— 


“What people are goin’ to do I don’t know,” said Thady. 
“Pay their rent! Ah! how can they? Ah! d'ye know how 
people manage in the best o’ times? Take one wi’ another all 
round these parts, an’ how do they live? I'll tell ye—ho, I 
will! Ye’ll see a ten-acre farm—mebbe more, mebbe less, no 
matter—an’ on that ye'll see a house, an’ two cows, an’ a couple 
o’ pigs. There'll be a couple o’ acres o’ meadow, a bit o° land in 
crop, an’ the pratie patch. Well, ivery bit that’s grew on that 
land goes to feed the stock, ‘cept the praties the family ate, an’ 
the bit o’ kale, an’ mebbe a grain o” wheat. An’ rent an’ taxes an’ 
iverything else depends on the pigs an’ calves. Ivery year they 
sell two pigs and two lumps o’ bastes- —that is, supposin’ God is 
good, an’ they don’t die—an’ ivery farthin’ they get for them 
goes in rent an’ rates, an’ the price mebbe av a couple o’ pairs 0’ 
corduroy britches au’ pumps. D’ye see that? These things 
must be paid for—the law says so—an’ how else can it be 
done? . 

“Well, as ‘I was sayin’, ivery penny goes; an’ what’s left 
on the land to turn to mone y? Not a damned thing but the 
bit o’ butter, an’ the eggs that the hens lay. There ye are, ho 
ye are! The first juty av land in this country is to make 
money for them that niver sees it; on what's left yir slave av 
a tenant lives or starves, an’ be damned to him! What’s left ? 
There’s the praties, an’ the turf, an’ the kale, an’ the drop o° 
sour milk, an’ iverything else they have to live on—the tay an’ 
sugar an’ bit o’ bacon, ay! even the shirts on their backs—comes 
from the butter an’ egg money an’ that, as ye know, on a wee 
farm is danged little. That’s how people live—in the best o’ 
times they’re worse off than the bastes o’ the field. But luk 
round ye now! What, in God’s name! ‘ll they do this winter 
wid wet turf an’ no praties, an’ half the hay blew across the 
e: arth ? . 

“ You or me know nothin’ av these things ‘cep’ what we see. 
The life av the wee farmers in the best o° times is only slavery. 
There they are—the Rei'lys an’ the Fitehes an’ the Nolans— 
ay! and the Marvins and Grahams, for all their hard strivin’—all 
in just the same state, no better an’ no worse than iver they war 
or iver will be. One's not a bit better nor another—no more 
than the pigs. Since the year One they've lived lek that, an’ 
there they'll go on to the end o’ time. Their fect’s in the elay, 
an’ there they'll stic +k. Ah, be ye shure! Shure it’s no life— 
shure it’s only moekery—mockery !—one year jist the same as 
another, drudgin’, slavin’, starvin’. 


For the children’s sake—to give them a chance— 
Thady resolves to emigrate to America. And I do 
not know that the sorrows of emigration have ever 
been more vividly rendered—or with more dignified 
pathos—than in the chapter “ Bound for El Dorado,” 
which describes the auction of the Sheehans’ house- 
hold stuff, their preparations for the journey, and 
their farewells :— 


“A morning or two before they went, p bangs ning to be out 
early, I caught sight of Thady standing lonely in the middle of 
a field. His head was bowed, his hand gripped his beard. 
Presently he looked up quickly, turned, and slowly let his eyes 
wander over the country. He strode to the hedge, and rapidly 
be gan to walk round the field. Was he mad? ... . 

“ And it —w came to me that he was bidding good-bye 
to the land. “ 


At the railway station Thady addresses the small 
crowd of neighbours gathered to wish him “ God 
speed ” : 

“*T'm obleged to ye all,’ he said, ‘ for comin’ to see us off. I 
hope some day we'll all meet agen ; it’s not lekly, I know ; still, 
as the sayin’ is, one lives an’ hopes. I'm sorry to lave ye all, but 
I can’t say I’m sorry to lave the country: it’s gone to ruin, ho it 
is !—man’ 8 agen it an’ God’ s deserted it.’ 

‘*Good man, Thady !’ cried Terry Fitch ; 


‘ye'll niver have 
to ate any more India-buck now, me boy.’ 
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“ Thady eyed the speaker severely ; for the words carried an 
implied reproach, and gave rise to a laugh among the men. 

“*Tf ye mane, Terry Fitch.’ Thady went on, ‘ that I’m goin’ 
where Ill get better to ate, ye’re nearer the truth than’s usual 
wid ye; if ye mane that I eud only manage to get India-buck to 
ate here, ye’re a liar, ho ye are! Pigs an’ ducks are powerful 
fond av it: I give ye yir choice J 

“* Take yir seats ; take yir seats !’ cried the porter.” 


I hope these extracts will give nobody the 
impression that “By Thrasna River” is on the 
whole a melancholy book. It were nearer the truth 
to call it, as a whole, an antidote to melancholy. 
Have I not said that its temperament is peculiarly 
Irish? Let me add that it is Irish of the best kind. 
Its darkest mood is backed with cheery stoicism, 
and its lighter pages brim over with health and 
spirits and a sort of intoxication of out-of-door 
gaiety. The peat-diggers, male and female, by 
Thrasna River, break off work to pelt each other 
with clods in sheer lightness of heart; the house- 
keeping in Emo farm-house is a blend of domestic 
economy and Rugby football; in the thick of 
adversity these people can put away care for a night, 
and dance till the gunpowder runs out of the heels 
of their boots. I hardly dare to guess how much 
crockery was broken at Emo during the year that 
John Farmer and his brother resided there. They 
finished up by burning the house down: and even 
that did not seriously depress them. 


The life that runs riot in this tale fills the veins 
of all Mr. Bullock’s characters and makes them 
extremely unlike the ordinary products of literary 
composition. Every one is vivacious and each one is 
quite distinct. In short, the whole story is “ felt.” 
Of “construction” it knows nothing, and it leaves 
one in some doubt whether skill in construction 
could be acquired by its author without heavy 
damage to some of his best qualities. But that 
is no business of mine. Mr. Bullock has made a 
remarkable advance upon “The Awkward Squads” 
—his first book: and, I believe, when he acquires a 
little more severity of outline, he will give us some- 
thing even better than “ By Thrasna River.” 


A. T. Q. C. 
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PATRICK SARSFIELD. 


Lire or Patrick SARSFIELD, Earn oF Lucan. With a 
Short Narrative of the Jacobite Warin Ireland. By John 
Todhunter. London: Fisher Unwin. Dublin: Sealy 


& Co. 
“a on stain is on the sword of Sarsfield?” 


exclaimed Disraeli in one of those happy 
phrases which proved his genius. Sarsfield is the 
Irish Bayard, dauntless, kind-hearted, and graced 
with a soldierly death. “Struggling under immense 
difficulties, and thwarted at every turn by incom- 
petent superiors,’ says Mr. Barry O’Brien in his 
stirring preface to this volume, Sarsfield “ redeemed 
the honour of his country and vindicated the gal- 
lantry of his race.” The people on whose behalf 
he endured so much have never forgotten him. But 
his life was known to English literature chiefly 
in the unsympathetic pages of Macaulay—that 
Celtic rhetorician who shows too scant a remem- 
brance of the old Scoto-Irish tribe to which he is 
indebted for his eloquence and liveliness. When we 
read the Williamite historian now, we can slip 
between his leaves Dr. Todhunter’s commentaries 
on the war in Ireland. They are eminently fair 
and judicious; they lack neither movement nor 
animation; and in them we seem to understand 
how the Boyne was fought, Limerick defended, 
and Aughrim lost, in a degree which Macaulay’s 
wrought-up pictures do not enable us to reach. If, 
in a second edition, maps could be added of the 
two battlefields, and a plan of the city of Limerick, 


sketch of the Jacobite campaigns of 1689 to 1691 
would be extant. Dr. Todhunter has gone over 
the ground, compared authorities, and summed up 
the results graphically ; for all which we owe him 
our thanks. He is not a partisan, neither does 
his style, though warm and attractive, compel him 
to distort the evidence of facts. 

The prevailing impression we gain from Macaulay 
—founded on the despatches of Avaux, the gossip 
of Lauzun, and narratives like that of Story— 
is one which makes out the Irish who fought 
for King James to have been both cowards 
and savages. Macaulay, with his Holland House 
standard of refinement, is clear that they were 
savages; whether cowards, an occasional sentence 
leaves us uncertain. Perhaps all that these rapparees 
wanted was training. The French minister himself 
allows their high spirits and fine physique. But in 
Dr. Todhunter’s careful marshalling of the evidence, 
it appears that despite the lack of discipline, their 
actual conduct was by no means the unbroken series 
of flights and stampedes which, with one or two 
notable exceptions, the Whig annalist ascribes to 
them. “The Boyne,” for instance, was “ little more 
than a drawn battle,” says our book. “ Let it be 
distinctly understood,” observes Dr. Todhunter, “ that 
the raw Irish levies, badly disciplined, half-armed, 
without artillery, and with no general in supreme 
command, were left to face some of the best troops 
in Europe, by whom they were outnumbered by 
about three to one.” Their horse fought splendidly, 
and, as again Macaulay concedes, won their fame at 
the cost of their best regiments. The siege of 
Athlone, vividly depicted in this present volume, 
was heroic on both sides; yet the daring of those 
Irish peasant-soldiers who cut the attempted bridge 
asunder and sent its planks down the Shannon ought 
not to have been omitted by the English historian ; 
any more than the striking fact that when William 
raised the siege of Limerick he left 1,500 wounded 
behind. It is not thus that the victor marches off. 
But William had lost the game when Sarsfield, by 
his memorable night expedition, destroyed the guns 
at Ballyneety. 

Sarsfield, hated by James, and never given a free 
hand, did, in spite of all this, prove his competency 
over and over again. He had learned the art of war 
under Luxembourg; he had fought under Monmouth, 
and taken the King’s side against him at Sedgemoor ; 
he had kept Sligo and Galway for the Jacobites ; and 
his conduct of the first defence of Limerick, though 
not in supreme command, was admittedly as fine a 
thing as the defence of Londonderry. Fortune 
would not let him stir at Aughrim till the day— 
which had been altogether against the Dutch 
general—was lost by the fall of St. Ruth. Even 
then, Sarsfield’s retreat was masterly. The second 
siege of Limerick followed; and again he did his 
part. Nothing but the delay of the French succours 
prevented this from ending, like the previous 
blockade, in the withdrawal of the assailants. The 
famous Treaty was signed—to be broken as soon as 
the 12,000 of Ireland’s “ Wild Geese” had left her 
shores. With them went the Earl of Lucan, to be 
made a Marshal of France, and in 1693 to fall by a 
mortal stroke during the last charge at Landen. 
His young widow married the Duke of Berwick, 
James II.’s only illustrious son. It was not given to 
the grand Irish soldier to die for his country. Yet, 
perhaps, the Irish Brigade, with its romantic and 
chequered history of a hundred years, was as notable 
a monument to his chivalry and patriotism as any 
man could wish for. At home, the nation languished 
under the Penal Laws; its sons abroad were in the 
front rank of soldiers and statesmen. 

The author of this taking little life-sketch has 
not pretended to strike a balance between the gains 
and losses of Ireland by the Jacobite War. She lost, 


as is certain, her prosperity: and the Catholics, 
deprived of their natural leaders, were from that 
day thrown upon the lines of democracy which two 





we doubt whether a more accurate and enjoyable 


centuries later they have embraced on both sides of 
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the Atlantic and under the Southern Cross—a 
momentous element in the history of the times 
before us. But Ireland lost the Stuarts also, and 
that was an immense gain. Had James conquered 
by deputy on the Boyne or the Shannon, no 
words can figure the misery and the desolation 
which his victories would have brought in their 
train. France has paid severely for taking back 
her Bourbons in 1815. The Irish people would 
have paid a hundredfold more had they succeeded 
in keeping the Stuarts. From this point of view 
the Boyne was an Irish victory; it was a defeat only 
for that strange race of kings—as unlucky as they 
deserved to be, but not more—who have kept a name 
in romance, thanks chiefly to the stage-adornments 
which Scotsmen of genius have thrown about them 
and to the misfortunes of Queen Mary. The tragedy 
of heroic characters like Sarsfield consisted not a 
little in this, that they suffered and died for a losing 
cause, and one that deserved to be lost. We pity, 
we admire, we give them our heart. Such a man 
was General Lee, of Virginia—without blame or 
stain. But in turning from his portrait, as from 
that of Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, truth compels us to 
say, “ He was brave and noble, yet he fought on the 
wrong side.” 


THE LATEST BOOK ON UGANDA. 


THe LAND or THE Nite Sprinas. By Colonel Colvile. 
London: E. Arnold. 


PUBLISHERS are, we presume, the best criterions of 
the public demand for which they cater. Gauged by 
the standard, then, of the ceaseless flow of books— 
great folios at two guineas down to pamphlets at 
sixpence—on East Africa, the interest of the reading 
public in that country is little short of phenomenal. 
The literature on the little Protectorate on the Lake 
Nyassa numbers, we believe, somewhere between a 
dozen and a score of bulky volumes, besides pam- 
phlets and mission publications, and Uganda also 
will soon require a shelf to itself. The evolution of 
African literature is, moreover, a notable study in 
itself. The “book of travels” has almost had its 
day, for the times when there were still vast lakes, 
snow-covered ranges, and limitless forests to dis- 
cover, has gradually passed away. Travel and 
sport are still as fascinating as ever to “the general 
reader,’ but nowadays there is usually some 
ulterior object thrown in. The ripples of the 
“big splash,” made in 1892 for the “ Retention of 
Uganda,” still continue to spread, and Colonel 
Colvile’s is the latest of them. It is the Military 
Ripple, and it deals in Maxims and in war, in the 
building of forts and the conduct of armies. It is 
pleasant in the reading (for the author has consider- 
able literary power), but it must have been most 
unpleasant in the doing; so far as Kabarega was con- 
cerned. The war itself was a “ subalterns’ campaign” 
—that is to say that it resolved itself into a series of 
expeditions under different officers in which the com- 
mander of the whole was not personally engaged— 
and very brilliantly and successfully were these 
operations carried out by Majors Owen and Thruston, 
and Messrs. Grant and Purkiss. So far as the 
General's share is concerned, we are not inclined to 
be quite so enthusiastic, for he seems to have been 
so little in touch with his Waganda levies as to have 
been unaware at the most important moment of the 
campaign that the bulk of the army had gone off to 
execute an attack on their own account; an event 
which could surely hardly have happened had he 
exercised any influence over or inspired confidence 
in the chiefs. There is little or nothing in this 
volume relating to the state of affairs in Uganda, 
unless we may accept the following sentence as a 
summary of the administrative and judicial progress 
attained :—* The idea seemed to dawn on them (the 
chiefs) that I was introducing the startling innova- 
tion of judging a case on its merits.” We regret 
this sentence, for in perusing Colonel Colvile’s book 
we had well-nigh come to the conclusion that he 








had introduced the startling innovation of not heap- 
ing disdain upon his predecessors, as is so often the 
custom among empirical administrators. It is true 
that Portal went to Uganda and evacuated Toru and 
Lugard’s forts, and to a large extent gave away 
the position Lugard had acquired with very great 
difficulty as regards the hostile factions in Uganda. 
Colvile follows Portal, and reverses his acts re- 
garding Toru, builds a line of forts in Unyoro not 
merely as a frontier defence for Toru but with a 
view to annexing Unyoro itself. Lugard builds a 
fort at Kampala, the traditional capital of the 
country. Portal migrates to “ Fort Alice,” and the 
latest reports from Uganda speak of a migration 
to somewhere else. When shall we hear the last 
of these changes and counterchanges, and when 
will each British officer be content to acknowledge 
“something attempted something done” by his 
predecessors, instead of assuming that all who went 
before were knaves or fools, and it is essential he 
should begin de novo and introduce “ the startling 
innovation” of justice and fairplay? “Better a 
second-rate article to-day than an epitome of 
wisdom to-morrow,” said—or is reported to have 
said—the late editor of the Times, and the maxim 
is as true of administrations as of editorials. The 
letterpress of this volume, and all that the skill 
and art of the publisher can bestow upon it, je 
in every way admirable. The illustrations are 
somewhat uninteresting, but excellent reproduc- 
tions of photographs. The book lacks an index, a 
defect we deplore, if only for the sake of noting the 
number of passages in which the author dwells on 
the fertility, beauty, and adaptability for European 
colonisation of this “earthly paradise.” For the 
rest, there is not much to tax the abilities of the 
compiler of an index, since the more serious 
questions which lend such interest to our embryo 
administrations in Africa are complete'y set aside 
in this pleasant, chatty story of a war, and make 
the apology “for any items of useful information 
that may have been allowed to slip with these 
pages’ hardly necessary. 


THE TIE OF BLOOD. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF GREEK TRIBAL SOCIETY. An 
Essay by Hugh E. Seebohm. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE city life of ancient Greece presents a curious 
set of illustrations of that development of the social 
bond, from a basis of blood relationship to one of 


mere local contiguity, which has only been consum- 


mated in recent times. The Greek State was not 
seldom a congeries of very heterogeneous elements— 
in the case of the maritime and commercial States, 
at any rate, and even of post-Periclean Athens. 
Yet citizenship in it seems to have been nominally 
based on descent; the family and the worship of 
ancestors were social institutions, and the laws re- 
lating to the descent of property point back to the 
“Aryan family group” which has been so often 
reconstructed in outline from the indications in 
early India, in Rome, and in the Slav races, down 
to almost the present time. What the course of 
development of that tie of kinship was is still open 
to question. It may still be believed—at least by 
scholars who heed not the curious cases of Beenah 
unions in West Africa and much-married Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico, and other peoples with com- 
plex domestic relations all over the world—that the 
tribe was an expansion of the family, and that the 
Near Kin, the group composed of those looking to the 
same great-grandfather in the male line, the aveyiadoi 
or ayyicteia Of Greece, the Sapindas of India, is 
a kind of inchoate tribe which never developed 
because its members were part of a_ wider 
union. Or it may be believed that tribe is first, 
and family and kin arise within it by a process of 
fusion and more precise definition. Neither view 
can be said at present to rest on anything like 
adequate evidence, and the book before us will not 
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help us to decide. Mr. Seebohm, indeed, seems to 
incline to both views alternately. He begins by 
telling us that the tribe and tribal worship exist in 
the Homeric poems to the exclusion of the family ; 
but on a later page he inclines tothe view that this 
is simply because the Achaian domination had over- 
borne local institutions, as Jewish tribal customs, 
emphasised by the Prophets, effectually overbore 
ancestor-worship and local festivals to which the 
natural Hebrew had a decided tendency. His book, 
indeed, is not the chariot of a daring hypothesis; it 
is a careful collection and presentation of the salient 
features of kinship in Greece. At times, therefore, 
it is rather hard reading, because one does not quite 
see what the author would be at. But it is a 
learned, scholarly, and cautious presentation of the 
main facts about the family group as we know it in 
Greece—primarily in Athens: to some extent in 
Sparta, and in the laws of Gortyn in Crete, 
discovered not many years ago. 

In the Homeric age, Mr. Seebohm tells us, we find 
the tribal bond prevalent, to the exclusion of the 
household bond (so far as we know), and it is 
perpetuated in the Greek state by the existence 
of the Prytaneum, the chief's house, in which 
every citizen has certain rights, the centre of 
the sacred fire of the city—which possibly 
has a very simple and utilitarian origin in the 
difficulty of making fire in savage times, and the 
consequent duty of the chief to provide it for his 
subjects. But later on we find the bond recognised 
in the fact that citizenship theoretically goes by 
descent, and we find traces of a definite recognition 
of the kin as a body in the laws affecting the suc- 
cession to property—the law, for instance, which 
keeps heiresses for wedlock with their nearest male 
relations ; and in that curious group the dyyiore(a of 
Athens, which has so many analogies with the Joint 
Family. Now we think the most valuable part of Mr. 
Seebo )m's bookis his treatment of this group;especially 
bis comparison of it with similar bodies in recogni-ed 
Welsh and Norman law, and his connection of it 
with the «xXjjpos, or lot of land, which in early Greece 
seems not to bave been alienable, and even in Athens 
was probably rarely alienated, if we can judge by 
the fact that the suits known to us from the great 
orators d al with the inheritance and not the sale 
of land. There is, too, an instructive comparison 
betwer n the permanence of this «Ajjpos in the family, 
and the rule of Gavelkind that felony did not forfeit 
it. And Mr. Seebohm notes that Solon’s Seisach- 
theia, according to Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Ath: ns, aimed at so far divorcing the indebted family 
from the land that the latter alone might go in 
satisfaction for the debt. 

Had Mr. Seebohm “ let himself go” a little more 
he might, we think, have made a more readable 
book. He is too cautious, and his conclusions are too 
obvious : and there are some curious illustrations of 
the strength of the idea of kinship that he overlooks. 
Thus the Keun is certainly conceived of by Aristotle 
as the hi m;: of a kin—a conception borne out by the 
gentile form of Attic deme-names and by the fact 
that all Attic demes are Biirgergemeinden, member- 
ship in which comes only by descent, not by resi- 
dence. Nor has he made half enough of the ¢patpia, 
or even mentioned that there are such things as 
local tribes, like the Cleisthenean, simulating the 
older tribes, but avowedly artificial. That shows the 
strength of the conception of Kinship if anything can. 
As his book stands, in short, we rise from it with a 
gc oideal of knowledge about the Tribe, the Kin, and 
the kin’s rights over its heiress-members and its great- 
grandfather's property ; but we do not grasp the 
relation of kin to tribe, nor the process—if there is 
one —of evolution. Perhaps sociology has got on too 
fer for the daring hypotheses which mark exuberant 
young sciences. But Mr. Seebohm has used the com- 
parative method so well, so far, that we hope he will 
continue his researches and be more architectonic 
by-and-by. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Soctat EnGLianp, Vol. IV. 
to Death of Aune. 


From Accession of James I. 


London: Cassell & Co. 


Ir seems a trite thing to say of the fourth volume 
of “ Social England” what we have already said both 
of the second and of the third—namely, that it 
marks a distinct improvement upon its predecessor. 
Nevertheless, the first thing that strikes one in the 
new volume of this most useful book is the increas- 
ing skill shown by the editor in preventing over- 
lapping, and the greater readiness with which his 
well-tried band of contributors adapt themselves to 
the exigencies of co-operative bookmaking. It is the 
more satisfactory to the editor that these results 
have been obtained without any essential change in 
the original scheme of work. For our own part we 
should have welcomed some modifications of plan. 
We still think the number of subdivisions excessive, 
and we still dislike the shortness of many of the 
contributions. The four chapters of the present 
volume include in all seventy-five subdivisions; in 
fact, one of the ablest of the contributors, Professor 
Saintsbury, cannot help groaning under the yoke 
imposed on him. He complains, and quite rightly, 
that he is asked to review the literature of the 
Puritan and Restoration periods, and is told to leave 
out the purely theological and philosopbical con- 
tributions to literature, as if in the age of Hobbes 
and Jeremy Taylor such limitation were possible. 
But, accepting the editor's scheme, it would be 
difficult for the contributors to have acquitted them- 
selves better than they have. For them we have 
little but praise. Mr. Hassall and Mr. A. L. Smith 
continue to supply those excellent summaries of the 
political history of the period which are so necessary 
as introductions to the more specialchapters. Of these 
Mr. Smith's contributions, though still bright and well 
written, show a slight falling-off as compared with his 
articles in earlier volumes; and he bas not lost his 
tendency towards occasional inaccuracies. It was 
not “ native Irish troops” (page 206) but the English 
army in Ireland whose importation to England in 
the autumn of 1643 excited so much hostility against 
Charles. On page 223 he goes too far in describing 
the county of the Fairfaxes and the West Riding 
clothing towns as “ Royalist Yorkshire.” Mr, Oman 
only contributes an article on the army up to 1650, 
Major Gretton, the writer of the military articles 
for the later periods, though a careful contributor, 
hardly supplies his place. The latter gentleman’s 
articles on the beginnings of our English standing 
army ignore too much foreign and especially French 
examples to be quite satisfactory to the historian. 
Mr. Clowes still writes well on the navy. Miss 
Mary Bateson continues her interesting and amusing 
accounts of social life, though she would have made 
these more complete had she shown greater acquaint- 
ance with the light literature of the times. Professor 
Saintsbury’s literary contributions are again one of 
the best features of the volume, and admirable for 
breadth of knowledge and sanity of judgment. 
Sometimes they are, perhaps, rather hurried in style 
(why does Mr. Saintsbury always say his best things 
in a parenthesis?) and defective in arrangement. 
We must protest against the definition of a period 
during which Shakespeare wrote his best plays as 
an “age of prose.” Less satisfactory than all 
these are the articles on religion. Here the im- 
partiality proper to a book like this is shown 
in a very quaint and not unamusing way. Mr. 
W. H. Hutton writes well-informed, interesting, and 
capable articles, in which, however, he does not 
affect to conceal a strong Anglican bias. It is not 


history, but party pampbleteering, to quote the 
“almost fiendish cruelty” of the Dutch in the 
East Indies as a proof that Protestantism suggested 
to contemporaries “disloyalty, disunion, anarchy.” 
The writer must be: very blind who cannot see the 
evil side of Laud’s policy as Chancellor of Oxford, 
which handed over the University to the oligarchical 
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control of a board of heads of houses. But as a set- 
off to Mr. Hutton’s poison, an antidote is provided 
to his articles in the shape of the contributions of 
Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, whose bias is as dis- 
tinctly Puritan as that of Mr. Hutton is Laudian, 
and who, moreover, has a knack of seeing the Men- 
nonites where they are scarce discernible to the 
naked eye of the ordinary man. It is only fair to 
add that Dr. Brown's articles are scholarly, moderate, 
and useful. But we wish that both sides of the 
religious history had been entrusted to some one 
contributor who had the gift of seeing the merits 
of both sides. 

Dr. Reginald Hughes still writes on architecture, 
art, and coinage, but what he writes still leaves 
something to seek. His contemptuous patronage of 
“Jacobean” architecture is almost amusing. His 
vocabulary, including such terms as “ exigeant” and 
“ provenance,” does not strike us as happy, though 
Miss Bateson is a fellow-sinner in describing Crom- 
well’s wife as the “ protectrice.” Neither Dr. Col- 
ville nor Dr. Joyce has made the most of the oppor- 
tunities offered by their respective monopolies of 
the Scotch and Irish articles. The former writes 
downright nonsense when he says that Montrose’s 
call to arms on the death of Charles I. “is worthy 
of the brutal frankness of Marat.” He soon adds, 
speaking also of Montrose, “ Plutarch and the frothy 
rhetoric of pagan Rome possessed him, as they did 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Roland.” It is indeed 
an original conception of the most interesting Scot 
of his time which makes him a curious amalgam of 
Marat and his murderess. Wecannot dwell on other 
articles except to say that they are all competent 
and many excellent. The omissions are not so bad 
as in previous volumes, though Wales may still 
feel aggrieved in being completely ignored. The 
sections on “ Authorities” still vary a good deal in 
usefulness, 





FICTION, 

Samson's Youncest. A Novel. By Marian Bower. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 

Down THE VILLAGE Street. Scenes in a West Country 
Hamlet. By Christopher Hare. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

A Deapty For. A Romance of the Northern Seas. By 
Adeline Sergeant. London: Hutchinson & Company. 
Tue SuHerk’s Wuite Stave. By Raymond Raife. London: 

Sampson Low & Co. 


To a writer of Miss Marian Bower's calibre the 
reading public assuredly owes a debt of real grati- 
tude. Unaffected by the wave of hysterical mor- 
bidness which has lately swept across English fiction 
with such disastrous effect, this lady is content to 
provide us, as she does in “ Samson’s Youngest,” with 
a simple story of healthy human interest,compounded 
of delicate humour, strong, but always subdued 
pathos, shrewd observation of character, and a 
thoroughly sane philosophy. Miss Bower has, 
happily, no desire to expound wild theories 
by way of self-advertisement, and her novel is 
both artistically satisfactory and _ refreshingly 
human. Plot is not the strong point of “Sam- 
son’s Youngest,” the interest of which will be 
found chiefly in its firm, strong character-drawing, 
and in the pleasant humour of the dialogues with 
which the story is enriched. Millicent Remfrey, the 
beautiful, wilful heroine, is the daughter of a self- 
made man who has risen to great wealth without 
either gaining the refinement of his new position or 
losing the sturdy virtues of his old one. Samson 
Remfrey, in short, even as the owner of Polkthorpe 
Hall, remains precisely the same rough, shrewd, 
warm-hearted, plebeian he has ever been; and the 
tragedy of his beautiful daughter's life springs from 
the fact that she is unable to stoop to the level of 
her family. Full of vague ambitions, and keenly 
discontented with her lot, Millicent cherishes dreams 
of rising in the social scale, and assuming the position 
to which she feels herself entitled by her beauty, 





culture, and wealth. Miss Bower has in no way 
glossed over the defects of her heroine's character, 
which she draws with a subtle mixture of satire and 
sympathy. The proud girl presently marries, 
secretly and unreflectingly, a worthless scamp whose 
chief attraction is his superior rank ; and thereafter, 
as the wretched wife of Layton Harcourt, she passes 
under the ploughshare of bitterest grief and humili- 
ation—a process in which all that is meretricious in 
her nature is burnt out, and her nobler womanbood 
is revealed. The story of her disenchantment is a 
sad, almost a tragic, one; but it is admirably told, 
and lit up with so bright a humour and so keen a 
discrimination as to render it deeply interesting. 
We heartily commend this book as an unusually 
pleasant and readable novel. 

“Down the Village Street” appears to be the 
first attempt of its author. If this be the case, then 
we must heartily congratulate Mr. Christopher Hare 
upon a very pretty and promising piece of work. 
Unpretending in scope and simple in treatment, this 
little volume of village tales achieves success by 
reason of its very modesty. There is an air of veri- 
similitude about the figures of the humble personages 
who move through its pages which instantly wins 
the reader's sympathy, for Mr. Hare has courageously 
resisted the temptation to idealise his portraits. The 
rustic folk to whom he presents us are drawn, indeed, 
with a loving hand, perhaps with a slightly flatter- 
ing touch; but they remain distinctly recognisable 
sketches of real human beings. The various short 
stories composing the volume are connected by a 
thin thread of unity, for they all deal with episodes 
from the annals of a certain Dorsetshire village, 
Combe Dalewood, and the same persons figure in 
more than one of the eight tales. Sad little stories 
are these, pitched throughout in the minor key, for 
it is the tragic rather than the humorous aspect 
of village life that chiefly impresses the author. 
The book is occupied with the struggles, the sorrows, 
the squalid, grinding misery of the poor, and con- 
tains hardly sufficient hint of humour to give 
adequate balance to the picture of life it presents 
so movingly. In compensation, it brims over with 
gentle pathos and tenderest sympathy. The author 
has been specially successful in portraying old 
people, and two of the prettiest tales in this 
charming volume are those entitled respectively 
“Diana's Broken Pitcher” and “ A Great Patience,” 
each being illustrative of an old woman's love for 
her aged husband and loyalty to her ideal of duty. 
Grace and pathos are conspicuous in Mr. Hare's 
handling of this theme. In thus briefly indicating 
the nature and scope of “ Down the Village Street,” 
Wwe can assure our readers that the book is well 
worth perusal. It is full of freshness, and redolent 
with a certain homely sweetness, like that of the 
old-fashioned gardens so lovingly depicted in its 
pages. 

Miss Sergeant has struck out a new line for her- 
self in “ A Deadly Foe.” She, too, has been inspired 
to write a romance of adventure instead of the 
ordinary tale of love and society; nor has she 
allowed herself to be deterred by any ordinary 
difficulties in penning her exciting narrative. In 
the course of it she takes us to the veritabie North 
Pole and makes us acquainted with a singular her- 
mit, who dwells there in a Happy Valley with a 
mysterious tribe, who wait upon him hand and foot, 
and by no means recognise him as the criminal he 
thinks he is. Perhaps we have said enough to 
satisfy our readers that they will, at all events, find 
some new and interesting material in “ A Deadly 
Foe.” But apart from the adventures, which are 
stirring enough in all conscience, the tale is of the 
old familiar sort. It is of the love of a wicked man 
for another man’s sweetheart, and of the desperate 
crimes he contrives in order to satisfy his passion. 
Miss Sergeant has, perhaps, tried too high a flight. 
At all events, she is not so convincing in her descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of her hero in the Arctic Ocean 
as we could have wished her to be; but she has 
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provided stimulating fare for her readers, and there 
must be many who will appreciate it. 

“* White slave, you die!" Warned by the timely 
shout, Tom ducked. The bullet whistled over his 
head. Away the Sheik hurled his gun, and, sword 
in hand, dashed at him.” Brief as this quotation is, 
it will suffice to convey an idea of “The Sheik’s 
White Slave.” The hero is always about to die, and 
by ingenious “ducking” is perpetually saving his 
life. In short, we have here one of those rattling 
stories, full of exciting incident and adventure, of 
murder, robbery, and sudden death, and of secret 
treasures akin to those in which the readers of “King 
Solomon's Mines” have been allowed to revel, that 
always find ready acceptance with young people, 
and sometimes with old. If Mr. Rider Haggard had 
never written the romance we have just named, 
“The Sheik’s White Slave" would have stood a 
good chance of securing the place which is now held 
by “ King Solomon's Mines.” As it is, it has merits 
of its own which are certain to win for it a wide- 
spread popularity among those who love an ex- 
cellent story in which adventure, grisly peril, and 
successful treasure-seeking play a prominent part. 


CURRENT SCIENCE. 

Tue Structure or Man: An InpeEx TO ws Past History. By Dr. 
R. Wiedersheim, Professor in the University of Freiburg in Baden. 
Translated by H. and M. Bernard. The Translation Edited and 
Annotated and a Preface written by G. B. Howes, F.L.S., Professor 
of Zook "ZV, Royal College of Science, London. With 105 Figures in 
the Text. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Movement. By E. J. Marey, Member of the Institute and of the 
Academy of Medicine, Professor at the College of France, Director 
of the Physiological Station. Translated by Eric Pritchard, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon.). With 200 Illustrations. London: William 
Heinemann. 

Fisnes, Livinc anp Fossitr. An Outline of their Forms and Probable 
Relationships. By Bashford Dean, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology, 
Columbia College, New York City. (‘Columbia University Bio- 
logical Series.’’ III.) New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 

A Haypsoox or British Leprporrera. By Edward Meyrick, B.A., 
F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Ir has always been recognised as a corollary of the theory of 

evolution that the human organism should descend from some 

other species, and thus should offer no exception to the genetic 
connection, more or less remote, of all forms of life. Darwin 
himself drew this corollary in the “ Deseent of Man,” and 
supported it by specifie evidence. Since then, new evidence 
has been accumulated. Professor Wiedersheim’s book sums up 
this evidence, giving a careful account, as regards each group of 
organs, of the deviations from typical human structure which 
anatomists are constantly meeting with. The result is to show 
that the human physical organisation is much less stable and 
less constant than is often thought. This comes out very 
strongly in the case of the muscular system, where the mass of 
mes observations upon anomalies is so great, and the agree- 
ment of many of these with the condition normal in apes is so 
marked, that the gap which usually separates the muscular 
system of Man from that of the Anthropoids appears to be 
completely ei over. To put the case ountallig. not only 
does man normally show “ vestigial” forms that can be traced 
back to lower organisms, while in some human organisations 
these are much more conspicuous, and occasionally others are 
seen which do not appear normally. More than this, there are 
indications that changes in man’s organisation are still con- 
tinuing, and that the man of the future will be different from 
the man of to-day. Man’s chief acquired advantages, it is 
found, are unlimited capacity for development of brain, increased 
functional efficiency of the hand, and development of articulate 
speech. The principle of change universally has been “the 
endeavour to shake off, as far as possible, all that is unnecessary 
and superfluous, in order to make room for further develop- 
ment.” As to the means by which this is done, the author takes 
up Weismann’s position that it is by “cessation of natural 
selection” as regards parts not needed, Direct inheritance of 
characteristics slenioel by use or disuse, he thinks, has never 
been proved. Here, however, the editor has a qualification to 
make, which it is worth while to quote. “It is true,” he says, 
“that we have no very satisfactory concrete instance of a chance 
structural modification of an individual having been transmitted 
by inheritance to its own immediate offspring. But, on the 
other hand, as Herbert Spencer has argued with great force, 
there seems no way of explaining the phenomena of highly 
organised life, oe on the supposition of some transmission of 
characters acquired in adaptation to the environment.” Mere 
cessation of actual selection, he points out, may reduce a struc- 
ture, but could scarcely cause it to disappear. The book, it 
must be said, is very well translated, and is edited with great 









care, many important additions having heen made. 
which appear both in the notes and iu the tex 
ally indicated. 

As is well-known, Marey is one of the pioneers of the 
method of registering movement by instantaneous photography. 
“ Chronophotography ” is now acquiring more oe more vogue 
as an aid to science, and the need of a text-book is felt. The 
works of Muybridge are, of course, accessible to English 
readers ; but hitherto the works of Marey have not been. The 
present excellent translation is from a recent comprehensive 
work of Marey entitled “ Le Mouvement,” summarising both 
the actual results and the possibilities of the method. Every 
page, as the translator remarks, has its interest, not only for the 
specialist, but for the general reader. Chapter X., on “ Loco- 
motion in Man” from the artistic point of view, may be 
recommended as of general interest. The author, though giving 
outlines of all the chief applications of his method, has had 
applications to animal locomotion especially in view; and to 
naturalists he dedicates his work. Locomotion of quadrupeds 
aud Jocomotion in water and in air (flight of birds aud insects), 
are dealt with at considerable length. The book begins with 
theoretical preliminaries on measurement of time, of space, and 
then of movement, which implies both space and time. The 
apparatus is then fully described, and the various applications— 
to mechanism, to man, and to animals—follow. Lastly there 
are chapters on Comparative Locomotion, on Applications to 
Experimental! Physiology, on Microscopie Chronophotography, 
and on Synthetic Reconstruction of the Elements of an Analysed 
Movement. The book is extremely well illustrated, and is alto- 
gether, both for the theory and practice of the subject, quite an 
ideal text-book. 

Dr. Dean’s book contains all that is needful for an intro- 
ductory review of the structure and development of the most 
important forms of fishes. He has all along kept in view the 
problem of their evolution, and has made use of the results in 
giving a classification which is up to date. At the end com- 
parison is made of the different phylogenetic arrangements 
attempted by various authors. The order adopted in the book 
is: The Lampreys and their Allies (these are not true fishes), 
the Sharks (with Rays, ete.), the Chimeroids (of which the 
typical representative is the “ spook-fish” or “sea-cat”), the 
Lung Fishes or Dipnoans, the Teleostomes (i.e. Ganoids and 
Teleosts). A point that is well brought out at the beginning 
is the action of the aqueous environment in determining the 
shapes of all fishes, and, at the same time, of those mammalia 
that have taken to life in the sea. Paleontology is found to 
throw much light on the genetic relationship of the groups of 
fishes; embryology, less than might have been hoped. The 
following conclusion is interesting :—‘* When members of any 
group of fishes became extinct, those appear to have been the 
tirst to perish which were the possessors of the greatest number 
of widely modified or specialised structures. Those, for example, 
whose teeth were adapted for a particular kind of food, or whose 
motions were hampered by ponderous size or weighty armour- 
ing, were the first to perish in the struggle for existence ; on the 
other hand, the forms that most nearly retained the ancestral or 
tribal characters—that is, those whose structures were in every 
way least extreme—were naturally best fitted to survive. . . 
In all lines of descent specialised forms do not appear to regain 
by regression or degeneration the potential characters of their 
ancestral condition. A generalised form is like potter's clay, 
plastic in the hands of nature, readily to be converted into a 
needed kind of cup or vase; but when thus specialised may 
never resume unaltered its ancestral condition—the clay survives, 
the cup perishes.” One result of a review of the sense-organs 
may be noted : “ The pineal structures of the true fishes do not 
tend to confirm the theory that the epiphysis of ancestral verte- 
brates was connected with a median unpaired eye; it would 
appear, on the other hand, that both in their recent and fossil! 
forms the epiphysis was connected in its median opening with 
the innervation of the sensory canals of the head. This view, 
it is now interesting to note, seems essentially confirmed by 
ontogeny.” The book is exceedingly well got up, and the — 
may be specially commended. The strangely grotesque forms 
of some fishes come out well, though this is, of course, irrelevant 
scientifically. There is a copious bibliography, a good index, 
and explanatory tables giving every aid in the way of summary. 

Mr. Meyrick’s Handbook of Lepidoptera has been written to 
supply the want of a work on the subject at once complete and 
up to date; Stainton’s “Manual of British Butterflies and 

oths ” having appeared thirty-six years ago, and no one having 
attempted a complete manual since then. The present work is 
designed to enable any student of British Lepidoptera to 
identify his specimens with accuracy, and also to acquire such 
gene Reeuteies of their structure and affinities as ought tc 
be possessed by every worker before proceeding to more special 
investigations. The structural characters are in every instance 
drawn from the author’s own observations. The system of 
classification is not based on the British species only, but is the 
outeome of study of the Lepidoptera of the whole world. As 
Stainton’s manual was published in the same year as the 
“ Origin of Species,” there has been much to do in revising the 
principles of classification. Correct general positions are laid 
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down in the introduction, where also the summary of the modes 
in which varieties occur will be found useful. e end of all 
biological classification is defined as being to bring together 
forms that are genetically connected; and this is taken as 
applying not only to the individuals of a species, but to the 
constituent species of genera, and so forth up to the most 
extensive groups. As to the limits within which agreement can 
reasonably be expected among systematists, the following 
passage is worth quoting :—“ It is sometimes said that genera 
and families) are artificial creations. If by this is intended 
that they consist of a certain number of species having no other 
relation than the common possession of certain characters, the 
statement is not true of any sound system, and the systematist 
who makes it stands self-condemned ; but if it is only taken to 
mean that the precise limits of genera may often be differently 
conceived by different workers, it is to that extent quite true. 
If two small allied groups of species agree in all essential 
characters, and are capable of definition as a whole which can 
be distinguished from all other groups, yet are also constantly 
separable from one another by a single and perhaps slight 
character, the question whether they are to be reckoned as two 
genera or as sub-groups of a single genus must always remain 
one which may & auwened differently by different workers. 
The same is true of families; and a consideration of the nature 
of a genealogical tree and the diversity in the length of 
its branches will show that it is unreasonable to expect 
all individual groups of any particular denomination to 
be of the same actual value.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is no hasty holiday scamper that is represented b 
these picturesque “ Vignettes from Finland,” but a it 
ence of twelve months in the northern grand duchy. The 
area of Finland is slightly larger than that of Great Britain and 
{reland, and the people are inspired by a strong sense of 
patriotism, as one of their proverbs will show: “My land 
is Strawberry-land ; the stranger’s land is Bilberry-land. One’s 
»wn is always best.” The majority of the Finn people are 
peasant-proprietors, proud in the possession of from one to 
thirty acres. Nothing, we are here told, is more strik- 
ing in Finland than the calm common-sense which rules 
supreme in all matters of national policy. Finland is one of 
the best-governed, and certainly one of the most prosperous, 
parts of the Czar’s dominions, and the old jealousy between 
the Swedish inhabitants and the primitive race which was 
formerly in subjection, though it has not yet disappeared, 
has plainly spent its foree. A young national party is growing 
up in Finland, which, unlike the old, is willing to recognise 
accomplished facts, and there are unmistakable signs that the 
unhappy division between the two races is in process of being 
healed. There was a time when the Svekomans in Finland 
regarded the Finns as barbarians, and they refused in con- 
sequence to use their language, except to convey necessary 
orders to domestics or work-people. Yet the poetic literature 
of Finland, though less known, is more remarkable than that 
of Sweden, and its songs and legends are certain before long to 
arrest the attention of Europe. Scholars are beginning to dis- 
cover the value of the folk-lore of Finland as a contribution 
to ethnological research. Meanwhile the despised language 
is asserting its supremacy, and proving anew that it possesses in- 
domitable vitality. Districts of the country where Swedish was 
exclusively spoken only six or seven years ago are now clamour- 
ing for Finnish schools and demanding Finnish preachers. Not 
only so, but “ Finnish may force itself into even the private 
circles of the Svekomans, for in two successive Parliaments it 
has invaded first the Burghers’ and now the Nobles’ House. A 
very hot debate last year (1894) ended in placing Finnish on an 
equality with Swedish, even in the Upper House—a vietory 
which certainly had patriotism and common-sense on its side.’ 
The Finns, with their tenacity of purpose, independence, and 
energy, make admirable colonists, aa Oo show a singular 
power of retaining under new conditions much that is character- 
istic of their Fatherland. It will be news to most people to 





* VIGNETTES FROM Fintanp; or, TWELVE Montus rn STRAWBERRY- 
Lanp. By A. M. C. Clive-Bayley, Illustrated. London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co. 

Briguton as I Have Known It. By George Augustus Sala, London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 

Frery Downers. By A. Kenney Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern”), Author of 
**Common-sense Cookery,”’ etc. London and New York: Edward 
Arnold. 

Tae Frower or Enaiann’s Face. Sketches of English Travel. By 
Julia C. R, Dorr. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Goop-Mornine, Goop-Nieut. Morning and Evening Readings for 
Children. By the Author of “ Beneath the Banner,” Illustrated, 
London, Paris and Melbourne : Cassell & Co, 

Wavertey., By Sir Walter Scott, Standard Edition. Frontispiece, 
London: A. & C. Black. 





learn that there are upwards of thirty newspapers or other 
journals printed in Finnish in the United States. This book 
gives an interesting, and often a curiously minute account of the 
ways of the country folk, the social customs in town or country, 
the state of religion and education, and much else that helps to 
give the reader a vivid impression of a hardy, thrifty, imagina- 
tive, and independent race. The people have been braced by 
their climate, not only in literature o art, but also in science. 
They are displaying at the present moment a degree of energy 
and public spirit which might be sought for in vain in other and 
more favoured parts of Europe. 

Mr. Sala has been everywhere and seen everything, but 
perhaps he has always been most at home in Brighton, a 
place with which he can claim a personal acquaintance which 
covers the space of sixty years. He has just written an un- 
conventional guide-book for Messrs. Black on the abridged 
edition of London which has grown up on the Sussex coast. 
Dr. Johnson detested Brighton; but, of course, he knew it 
before the Prince Regent had made it fashionable and pros- 
a. Brighton, declared the Fleet Street moralist, was so 
desolate a place that “if one had a mind to hang oneself for 
desperation at being obliged to live there, it would be difficult 
to find a tree on which to fasten a rope.” Sixty years later, 
outside the grounds of the Pavilion, Brighton could still searcely 
boast of a tree, and this led Tom Hood to endorse Dr. Johnson’s 
grumble, but, at the same time, to pay the place, in the shape 
of a pun, a handsome compliment—* Of all the trees I ever saw, 
none could be mentioned in the same breath with the magnificent 
beach (beech) of Brighton.” Thackeray loved the place, as all 
the world knows, and Dickens held it scarcely less dear, as Mr. 
Sala reminds us in these racy pages. The fortunes of Brighton 
were at their lowest ebb at the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 
for the Pavilion no longer saw the Court, and the railway had 
not yet brought the crowd. William IV. did almost as much 
for Brighton as George IV., though it was the former, of 
course, who gave the town its vogue. Mr. Sala knows the 
highways and byways of Brighton, and has much that is 
interesting to say about its clubs, hotels, coaches, book- 
stalls, bric-i-brac shops, theatres, past and present. He re- 
calls the days when there was such a functionary in the 
Sussex watering-place as a Master of the Ceremonies, who 
called upon visitors at the hotels, presented his ecard, and, 
graciously accepting a guinea, entered the name of the stranger 
on his list as eligible for the social reunions which were then 
common in every fashionable resort. This little book through- 
out is very lively, and in that respect—and, indeed, also in more 
important respects—is quite unlike the humdrum prosaic hand- 
book which is all that confronts the stranger within the gates of 
most holiday resorts. 

Encouraged by the success of his previous efforts to 
enlighten the darkness of the British understanding regarding 
the possibility of dainty and appetising breakfasts, Colonel 
Herbert has compiled a companion volume, which gives in like 
manner a series of “Fifty Dinners.” He has kept steadily 
before him the needs of small households of the heal domestic 
type, and the proportions given have been “carefully allotted to 
meet the requirements of parties of four.” All information 
necessary to work the menus out will be found in the volume, 
and slight alterations can obviously be made to suit individual 
tastes. In each case a dinner of four or five courses is provided, 
suitable to a modest purse and the season of the year. The 
book is eminently sensible, practical, and clear; and as the 
author is a well-known authority in all that relates to the 
culinary art, the success of his latest venture as a caterer may 
be taken for granted. 

Under the rather silly title of “The Flower of England’s 
Face” an American lady, Miss Julia Dorr, has written a little 
volume of wayside sketches of English rural life, interwoven 
with pen-and-ink pictures of certain historic places of pilgrimage. 
Conway Castle charmed her not a little when in Wales, and the 
quaint ivy-grown “ Peacock” Inn at Rowsley, when Chatsworth 
and Haddon Hall tempted her to Derbyshire. She has much to 
say about the Forest of Arden, and the great memories, his- 
torical and literary, of Warwickshire. Not the least interesting 
chapter in the book describes a visit to Haworth and a chance 
interview with the sturdy Yorkshire yeoman who knew the 
Brontés, who informed her that Charlotte was nothing to look 
at, a little thing and shy, who wouldn’t lift her eyes and kept 
out of the way. “ They wor all great. But yo’ see we did not 
know it till they wor dead. That wor it.” A twice-told tale of 
pathos lurks in that honest confession. There are other memorirs 
in the book, and some of them are concerned with the romantic 
aspects of the Highlands. 

Parents in search of a book of morning and evening readings 
for children will find “ Good-Morning, Good-Night ” worthy of 
their attention, in spite of its catch-penny title. It is a book of 
veritable golden deeds, and is written in a breezy, attractive 
style. Fortunately, the moral for the most part is left to suggest 
itself, but the appeal in the direction of whatsoever things are 
lovely, pure, and of good report, is not less powerful on that 
account. 

Sir Walter Scott has been called the most perfectly delight- 


ful of story-tellers, and no one will challenge such a description. 
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Messrs. A. & C. Black are bringing out the “ Standard ” edition | 
at half-a-crown «a volume of the Abbotsford magician’s classic 
romances, and “ Waverley” lies before us. It is beautifully 


priuted and tastefully bound, and coutains, by way of frontis- 
piece, a fine photogravure from Hardie’s well-known picture of 
* Seott finding the MS. of ‘ Waverley.’ ” 
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Tae CaMMERMEYER BocHanpEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Ma. Witu1am Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. Krasencer & Kesper, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Juta & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs. Ketty & Watsa, Shanghai, 
Singapore. 

— essrs. HiccrnsotsaM & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 
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